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Cuarter XXXYVII. 


A TRIUMPH AND A SHOCK. 


Ou reason why limping Nemesis rarely fails to overtake the 
wicked, is that the wicked, in common with the righteous, 
know remarkably little about themselves. All of us—or, at any 
rate, most of us—are conscious of our individual imperfections ; 
but we always hope that these are not evident to the rest of the 
world, and thus we are apt to show ourselves in our true colours by 
some trivial word or act which we might fairly have expected to 
escape notice. Wilfrid Chaine was quite pleased with the trophy 
which his first day’s hunting had secured for him; he was pleased 
with it, not so much for its own sake as because he felt sure that it 
would earn him Violet Stanton’s respect, and it did not for one 
moment occur to his mind that she could have been scandalised 
by the refusal of his horse to take a brook which, after all, nobody 
else in the field had cleared. Still less could he imagine that so 
ordinary an incident had caused her to set him down as a very 
contemptible fellow. Had he been able at the time to surmise 
the existence of such inconsequence in her ideas, he might not 
improbably have hardened his heart and accomplished a feat well 
within his powers; for he desired nothing more ardently now 
than to win the admiration of the girl who had, somehow or other, 
managed to inspire him with the strongest passion that he had 
ever experienced. 
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Happily for his peace of mind, he did not come across her for 
some little time after the episode mentioned in the last chapter. 
He was, indeed, too busy to call upon Mrs. Stanton, every hour 
of his days being occupied with preparations for the approaching 
contest, which promised to be a somewhat closer one than had at 
first been anticipated. Lord John Twistleton was not, to be sure, 
possessed of any qualities adapted to arouse enthusiasm or excite 
alarm; but he had been pretty well coached, he was pretty well 
supported, and, being a friendly, unaffected sort of creature, he 
had made himself liked by the townsfolk, as well as by the 
farmers and the silent, impassive labourers. Moreover, there 
was no doubt that young Mould’s unseemly interruptions (which, 
of course, were duly reported in the account of the meeting 
published by the local Radical paper) had been to some extent 
prejudicial to the Conservative candidate. 

“That kind of thing is always a little awkward, you see,” one 
of Wilfrid’s most active adherents told him. “It may be utter 
bosh ; but, do what one will, there are sure to be people who will 
shake their heads and declare that smoke doesn’t rise without a. 
fire. I tell you frankly that I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if that 
beggar had lost you a hundred votes.” 

Well, the loss of a hundred, or even two hundred, votes was 
not very likely to mean the loss of the election; still upon more 
than one occasion it was made rather disagreeably evident to 
Wilfrid that certain persons regarded him with suspicion, and of 
course he could not tell what indiscretions young Mould might 
not be perpetrating in private life. However, no further public 
attack was made upon him, nor did any news, direct or indirect, 
of Jessie Viccars reach his ears. Upon the whole, the outlook 
struck him as being in all respects favourable. 

Probably he was less quick-sighted than lovers ordinarily are, 
having more subjects to think about than lovers ordinarily have ; 
for he noticed no difference in Violet’s manner when at length 
they were brought face to face again. He was driving past the 
White House one evening, on his way back from a distant 
meeting, when he descried Miss Stanton in the act of turning in 
at the gate, and, handing the reins to his groom, he at once 
jumped out of the dog-cart which he had been driving and 
hastened to join her. 

“ What an eternity it is since I have seen you!” he exclaimed. 

“Not quite so long as that, is it?” returned the girl, with a 
laugh. 

As a matter of fact, however, the interval. had been long 
enough to enable her to overcome her first feeling of disgust for 
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him, and it was only with a slight touch of perfectly good- 
humoured contempt in her voice that she added : 

“T don’t think I have met you since that run in which you dis- 
tinguished yourself so greatly that they had to give you the mask.” 

“Well, there was nobody else to claim it,” answered Wilfrid. 
*‘T only wish you had secured the brush, I don’t know who the 
lady was who managed to get up before you; but I am sure she 
didn’t ride half as well as you did.” 

“Perhaps she was better mounted,” observed Violet. “It 
isn’t always the best riders who get masks and brushes, you know, 
and there is a sort of prejudice among regular hunting people 
against taking such things unless they have been earned by 
straight going.” 

He still remained happily unconscious of her meaning. 

“Tt seemed to me that you went as straight as anybody,” he 
declared. “Of course, as you say, nobody can do more than his 
or her horse can do.” 

Then they entered the house together, and one of them 
received an embrace, while the other was fain to make the best 
of a very frigid greeting, from its mistress. Ida, as has already 
been mentioned, was under no apprehension lest Hubert’s interests 
should suffer through the rivalry of his brother; so that she did 
not care how often Wilfrid might be brought into Violet’s com- 
pany: in fact, she was, if anything, rather disposed to encourage 
an intimacy between them, believing that this would result in a 
speedy declaration on his part and that he would thus be the 
sooner got rid of. She could not, however, persuade herself to 
welcome him, and, as he realised in the course of a few minutes 
that there was little or no chance of his securing Violet’s ear 
again that evening, he presently retired, excusing himself upon 
the plea that his horse was standing out in the cold. 

“T am afraid I was rude to him,” observed Ida, not very 
penitently, after he had been heard to drive away. 

“You were rather,’ answered Violet; “but that won’t have 
surprised him. It isn’t quite the first time, is it?” 

“Oh, as I told you, I have found him out, and he knows that 
I have found him out: under the circumstances, it would be 
hardly worth while to make a pretence of cordiality. You, of 
course, haven’t found him out yet, but you will eventually.” 

“Well, I rather think that I have already,” Violet replied. 
“ At least, I have found out that he isn’t worth a brass farthing.” 
And she proceeded to give an account of the episode in the 
hunting-field which had brought that unalterable conviction 
home to her. 
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Ida could not help laughing at so characteristic and so slender 
a reason for pronouncing a fellow-creature worthless. 

‘You are like the ill-informed sceptics whom M. Renan com- 
plains of,” she remarked. “ You are right, but you have really no 
business to be right. A man isn’t necessarily a villain because 
he can’t ride.” 

“T never said he was ; only if he rides in a certain way, I know 
what to think of him, that’s all. When you come to consider of 
it, it’s much the same thing as telling a lie—which everybody 
admits to be rather a bad sign of a man.” 

“Ts it the same thing?” asked Ida. “Ishouldn’t have thought 
so; still I have no doubt that Wilfrid would tell a lie unhesi- 
tatingly if it answered his purpose. In fact, he has probably 
told a great many during his canvass. He is sure to be 
returned, I hear; though I almost wish he might be defeated. 
He would be, if he had his deserts.” 

Like the majority of her sex, Ida was incapable of subordinating 
private to public interests, and when her sex has been converted 
into a majority of the electorate of this country, those who live 
to see the emancipation of woman carried out will probably 
witness some whimsical results. Meanwhile, the present free and 
enlightened voters, recognising that Government by party forms 
an essential element in our glorious constitution, are seldom 
likely to commit the folly of choosing a member for his merits 
or rejecting him on account of his demerits; so that, notwith- 
standing the amiability of Lord John Twistleton and certain 
sinister rumours which had been circulated about Wilfrid Chaine, 
most of the St. Albyn’s electors had fully made up their minds to 
support the latter. Still, success was not a matter of such 
absolute certainty that Wilfrid could afford to be idle, and he felt 
that he must postpone all serious siege operations upon the 
heart of Miss Stanton until he should be once more his own 
master. 

Violet, therefore, did not see him again until the polling-day ; 
but, walking down the High Street that morning, to see the 
free and enlightened ones conducted to their destination in the 
carriages of the neighbouring magnates, she was accosted, not a: 
little to her surprise, by Sir Harvey Amherst, who appeared to 
be in capital health and spirits, and who was, as usual, very 
nicely dressed. 

“T came down to attend our friend Chaine’s meeting last 
night,” the evergreen baronet explained. “Of course I didn’t 
say much—nobody ever expects me to say much—but I sat upon 
the platform and grinned. I was told that it would_have a good 
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effect if I did, and one was very glad to do what one could for his 
father’s son, you know.” 

“It was extremely kind of you to take so much trouble,” 
remarked Violet, wondering whether her former suitor would 
have been equally accommodating if he had been acquainted with 
all Wilfrid’s designs, and wondering a little, also, whether the 
reason that he had given was really his sole one for revisiting 
St. Albyn’s. 

Sir Harvey relieved her mind of doubt upon the latter point 
by continuing,?with something of a simper— 

“T was rather in hopes that I might come across you; I have 
a piece of news for you upon which I am sure you will congratu- 
late me. I am—er—going to be married.” 

He tried hard to look and speak modestly about it; he said his 
good fortune was greater than he was in any way entitled to 
expect ; he admitted that he was getting on in life, whereas his 
fiancée was not yet twenty; but when Violet started with 
astonishment on hearing him name a young lady of high rank 
and very considerable beauty, who had been pointed out to her 
during the past London season, he could not help triumphing a 
little. 

“Tam not sure that it is such a very great disadvantage for a 
girl to marry a man older than herself,” he observed. “ After 
all, it isn’t everybody who thinks so, and I am glad to say that 
she doesn’t.” 

A passing vision of eighteen loose boxes floated before Violet’s 
eyes; but she looked at Sir Harvey and she thought of Hubert, 
and her congratulations were as hearty as they were unaffected. 
Not a word in allusion to the past was spoken either by her or 
by her companion, nor did the latter ask her any questions as to 
her intimacy with the Chaine family. Perhaps he did not know 
of the existence of that intimacy; perhaps if he did know, he 
did not care. Apparently he had wished to point out to her that 
other people were less fastidious than she was, and apparently he 
now felt a little ashamed of having thus crowed and flapped his 
wings ; for he was profuse in friendly assurances and in expressions 
of hope that she and her mother would honour him with a visit 
as soon as there should be a Lady Amherst to receive them. 
Violet made the ambiguous reply which he probably expected, 
and he took leave of her with much cordiality, saying that he had 
promised to lunch with Chaine at the White Hart. 

Wilfrid, of course, had been informed of Sir Harvey Amherst’s 
approaching nuptials and had received the news with satisfaction. 

Sir Harvey, to be sure, was no longer his rival; but his opinion 
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of women in general was so poor a one that he thought Violet 
might not improbably be influenced in his favour on learning 
that a man who was in many respects his inferior had, without 
any difficulty, secured a bride who—at least in the eyes of the 
world at large—might be accounted rather more eligible than 
she. Wilfrid, indeed, was in high good humour that day, for 
everything was going well with him. The polling had proceeded 
rapidly, and, as far as could be ascertained, satisfactorily ; the 
result, it was believed, would be declared before ten o'clock, and 
it was regarded so much in the light of a foregone conclusion 
that several of his friends talked of going home to dinner. 

A few actually did so; but the greater part remained with him 
to partake of such fare as the landlord of the White Hart could 
set before them; and hardly had they lighted their cigars, after 
making the best of this, than they were summoned off to the 
Town Hall to hear the announcement of the poll. 

Loud and prolonged cheers from the crowd outside greeted the 
figures: Chaine, 2425; Twistleton, 2152: a substantial victory, 
if hardly so overwhelming a one as had been anticipated by the 
more sanguine. Wilfrid signified his sense of the honour done 
to him in a neat little speech, not forgetting to pay a few 
graceful compliments to his vanquished opponent ; then there was 
a good deal of hand-shaking to be gone through; after which the 
new legislator was free to say good night to everybody and enter 
the carriage which was waiting for him. 

He was in the act of doing so when a tall man, the collar 
of whose heavy overcoat was turned up so as to conceal his 
face, pushed through the crowd and touched him on the elbow, 
saying: “ You might as well take me with you, if you're going 
home.” 

“And who are you, pray?” asked Wilfrid, looking round for a 
policeman. 

“Only your brother,” answered the tall man in a whisper. 
“Don’t let us have a scene here; I'll tell you all about it in the 
carriage.” 

Wilfrid was too thunderstruck to utter a syllable until he and 
this very unexpected companion were being driven at a smart trot 
through the dimly-lighted streets, when he gasped out: “Good 
God, John! what—what is the meaning of this?” 

It was not a very warm welcome to extend to one who had 
apparently returned from the grave ; but in truth he hardly knew 
what he was saying, and felt as though he had been detected in 
‘ the commission of a crime. John, however, did not seem to resent 
his brother’s lack of natural affection. 
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“Tm sorry I startled you,” he said apologetically ; “I suppose 
I oughtn’t to have done it; but I heard what was going on as 
soon as I arrived at the station about an hour ago; so I thought I 

would walk up to the Town Hall, and when I saw you come out, 

I couldn’t control my patience any longer.” 

“But—but, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Wilfrid, beginning to 
recover himself a little, “ we all thought you were dead! In fact, 
we had positive information that you were.” 

“Oh, yes; I took care that the information should be as 
positive as possible. You see, I thought at the time that it would 
be a relief to you all to hear of my death, besides making things 
rather safer for me, and it wasn’t a difficult job to manage, though 
it cost me rather more money than I could afford. Poor Wharton 
didn’t half like sending those four hundred and fifty dollars home, 
and of course I had to pay him handsomely for doing it, as well 
as for running the risk of getting into trouble. However, the 
risk didn’t amount to much ; because he had arranged to leave for 
California within a few weeks, and there really was an English- 
man of the name of Brown who was killed by an accident in the 
way that we described, and whose grave you would have found at 
Jamestown if any of you had had the curiosity to go and look for 
it. As for me, I need hardly tell you that I looked upon myself 
as dead, so far as home and England were concerned, and you 
would certainly never have heard of me again if I hadn’t chanced 
upon an account of that gamekeeper’s confession in a newspaper 
one day. I had heard of the poor old governor’s death before. 
Ah, well! he served me a dirty turn, that fellow Barton; but I 
can forgive him. I believed myself to be a murderer for such a 
long time that I know how a murderer feels, and I know it takes 
a lot of pluck to face the gallows. Anyhow, it’s all over and all 
right now, thank God! The only thing I’m sorry for is that the 
governor didn’t live to hear that I was innocent.” 

While the above condensed narrative was being unfolded 
Wilfrid had been gradually regaining possession of his senses. 
His brother, it seemed, bore no grudge against him, which was 
fortunate, and his brother’s return could entail no pecuniary loss 
upon him, which was more fortunate still. It was, therefore, with 
every appearance of sincere regret that he said: “I wish to 
goodness I hadn’t recommended you to bolt, old chap! It has 
weighed upon my mind ever since Barton’s revelation; but 
naturally I thought at the time that you had kilied Fraser, and 
I fully expected that the coroner’s jury would think as I did. | 
was in hopes that you would read the doctor’s evidence, which 
showed quite clearly that the man had died by strangulation, 
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and that if you had never laid hands upon his throat, you would 
come back and say so.” 

John explained that he had seen no report of the proceedings 
at the inquest. He had blindly and stupidly obeyed instructions ; 
he had hidden himself for a day or two in the wilderness of 
London and had then crossed over to Antwerp, whence he had 
taken ship for New York. ‘“ Besides,” he added, “I don’t know 
that I should have had the courage to show up im any case. 
Things looked uncommonly black against me, and it isn’t over 
and above likely that my story would have been believed if I had 
come back to tell it. I’ve parted with my birthright, it’s true ; 
but you're not to blame for that, and perhaps it’s just as well 
that you should be the squire, instead of me. I shouldn’t have 
been a great success as a squire, and I certainly shouldn’t have 
succeeded as an M.P. Moreover, I’m sure you won’t let me 
starve.” 

Under cover of the darkness, Wilfrid indulged in a grimace ; 
but he responded promptly and heartily: “My dear fellow, you 
may make your mind quite easy on that score. Not that you are 
in any danger of starving; because, as perhaps you may have 
heard, the governor left your wife the White House until her 
death or re-marriage, as well as forty thousand pounds in hard 
cash. By the way, have you written or telegraphed to her ?” 

“Not yet,” answered John, with a perceptible tremor in his 
voice ; “the fact is that I started off for England the moment 
that I saw that paragraph in the newspaper; and I didn’t know 
—I wasn’t sure——Look here, Wilfrid; tell me honestly: do you 
think she will be glad to see me?” 

Once more the obscurity was of service to Wilfrid in concealing 
his irrepressible smile. ‘ Let us hope so,” he replied; “still it is 
rather late to give her a shock of any kind to-night. Hadn’t you 
better stop with me and go down and see her to-morrow ?” 

“Well, that was what I rather thought of suggesting,” answered 
the other. “I left my traps at the station, and I daresay you 
could send somebody for them. Or perhaps you could lend me 
the few things that I shall want for the night.” 

Wilfrid declared his willingness to do so. For choice, he 
would undoubtedly have preferred his brother’s death to his 
resurrection ; yet, since the man must needs come to life again, 
it was a great comfort that he should have come to life in so 
reasonable a frame of mind. When the two had reached Chaine 
Court and, after running the gauntlet of the old servants, whose 
emotion and excitement were naturally extreme, had seated 
themselves opposite to one another in the room which had 
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formerly been old Mr. Chaine’s study, he was a good deal struck 
by the softening change which exile and affliction had produced 
upon John. There were plenty of grey hairs now on the poor 
fellow’s red head and in his beard, which he had allowed to grow 
untrimmed ; there were deep lines all over his face ; his voice, too, 
was lower in tone and less assured than of yore. And—oddly 
enough, as it seemed to Wilfrid—he made no further allusion to 
the fact that he had been disinherited: that he evidently con- 
sidered to be a question of secondary importance. 

What he not less evidently considered to be a question of 
primary importance was that of how his wife would receive him 
upon the morrow; and Wilfrid contrived, while answering the 
many queries put to him upon the subject, to repress the chuckles 
by which his sense of humour caused him to be inwardly shaken. 

“This is rather a bore for me,” he reflected; “but it’s a 
considerably greater bore for Mrs. Ida. Well, my dear madam, it 
serves you right, and your brother-in-law doesn’t pity you.” 





Cuaprer XXXYVIII. 


POOR IDA. 


Tue news of her brother-in-law’s victory reached Ida at break- 
fast time on the day following that on which the result of the 
election had been made known, and she was not very sorry to hear 
that his opponent had run him hard. She would not have been 
very sorry if his opponent had beaten him outright; still, from a 
political point of view, it was doubtless well that the Conservative 
candidate had been returned, while, from a private and personal 
point of view, it did not greatly signify. In these days members 
of Parliament must expect to spend at least half of their lives in 
London—which is sometimes a comfort to their friends and 
neighbours in the country. Ida, moreover, was not disposed, that 
morning, to grudge anybody the gratification of a legitimate 
ambition ; for the post had brought her a long letter from Arthur 
Mayne, every word of which was sweet to her, and over the 
perusal of which she lingered for some little time after the 
servants would have been glad to get her out of the dining-room. 
Arthur wrote in high jubilation. He was fuil of work, full of 
hope and as full of gratitude to Providence as it is, perhaps, only 
natural and right to be in times of prosperity. Those who believe 
that Providence intervenes in mundane affairs should, however, 
always be prepared for rude and apparently purposeless shocks ; 
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and that is just what nobody ever is prepared for. Ida, at all 
events, when she was informed that Mr. Chaine was in the 
drawing-room and wished to speak to her, had not the faintest 
foreboding of what that announcement portended. She lost no 
time in joining Wilfrid, whom she found standing by the window, 
with his hands behind his back, and to whom she offered some 
half-ironical congratulations. 

“T have heard your news already,” she said. ‘I hope you are 
satisfied, and I suppose you ought to be; though the figures seem 
to show that there are still a considerable number of Radicals left 
in the division.” 

“Quite satisfied, thank you,” answered Wilfrid; ‘a man who 
can’t be satisfied with having converted a minority of over five 
hundred into a majority of nearly three hundred must be hard to 
please. My friends are kind enough to say that I have done good 
service to the cause, and I am sure I may venture to reckon you 
among my friends,” 

“Oh, of course. Your conduct to me and mine has always been 
so friendly ; and your coming here with such promptitude to tell 
me of your success is only one more unneeded proof of it.” 

Wilfrid responded by a little bow and a little smile. 

“T have certainly always wished to be friendly to you and 
yours,” he answered. “I cannot flatter myself that there would 
be anything friendly in my coming here to tell you that I have 
won the election, and, as a matter of fact, that is not my errand. 
I have much more welcome intelligence to impart to you—so 
welcome, indeed, that I scarcely venture to blurt it out without 
preparing your mind for it. Great joys and great griefs are like 
cold shower baths ; it isn’t everybody whose heart is sound enough 
to resist the shock of them.” 

“ My heart is perfectly sound, I believe,” said Ida, feeling sure 
that he had some disagreeable news to give, but having no inkling 
of its nature. 

“And perfectly true, I have no doubt. If there is one thing of 
which I am more thoroughly convinced than another, it is that 
you have never for a moment wavered in your allegiance to our 
poor, dear John. Your acrimony against me (which, I assure you, 
I did not in the least resent) when you fancied that I had urged 
him to leave the country after his unhappy onslaught upon 
Leonard Fraser, was a very distinct proof of that. I well under- 
stood and sympathised with your indignation, misplaced though it 
was. You felt that he had been exculpated too late, that there 
was very little practical use in establishing his innocence while 
he was mouldering in his grave, and you would have given—well, 
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I dare say you would have given ten years of your own life to 
resuscitate him and take your place by his side once more as the 
honourable wife of an honourable and sadly calumniated man. 
Now, suppose—of course I am only putting a hypothetical case— 
but just try to suppose that the circumstantial account which we 
received of my poor brother’s death out in America was a fiction 
from beginning to end; suppose that he was alive and well, and 
that he was at this very moment waiting impatiently outside your 
gate, yet afraid to enter, lest the sudden, overwhelming happiness 
of beholding him again in the flesh should be too much for you: 
can you manage to suppose that ?” 

She could indeed ; and the bare supposition sufficed to withdraw 
every particle of blood from her cheeks. She half rose from her 
chair and then fell back; the four walls seemed to be closing in 
upon her and the light of the sunny winter morning turning to 
darkness, though ‘she was keenly aware of Wilfrid’s smiling, 
malicious exultation and of the paramount importance of keeping 
up appearances. 

“Is this true?” she asked hoarsely, and could not force any 
further words through her dry lips. 

“Yes, my dear Ida, it is quite true,” Wilfrid replied, with a 
gentle and affectionate intonation. “I am afraid I have broken 
the glad tidings rather clumsily ; but it is almost impossible to 
perform such a task by degrees. Your dear husband did not dare 
to announce himself without any warning; he insisted upon it 
that I should see you first and endeavour to prepare you for what 
must appear to you like a miracle, and, as you may well imagine, 
I could refuse him nothing. I must leave him to tell you his own 
story ; I won’t intrude any longer upon either of you; I will only 
beg you to believe that this most astonishing event rejoices my 
heart scarcely less than itdoes yours. Now I will go and tell John 
that he may come in.” 

Against her will Ida laid a detaining hand upon his coat-sleeve. 
“Stop—stop!” she gasped; “Iam not ready—I can’t see him 
yet! You have told me nothing; I don’t understand— how is it 
possible that he can be still alive?” 

Wilfrid was not tender-hearted and he owed his sister-in-law a 
grudge; yet the agony expressed in her face was so intense that 
even he was to some extent moved to compassion by it. 

“Nothing in this world matters so much as all that,” he said, 
laying down half-involuntarily the first principle of his system of 
philosophy. ‘One is glad, one is sorry, one is angry or ashamed 
or jealous, or whatever it may be—these are merely emotions 
which last for a few hours or days and then pass away and are 
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forgotten. The main thing is not to shorten our lives by giving 
them too free a rein. You thought you were a widow, and you 
find you are a wife: well, that is good luck or bad luck, as the 
case may be; but, either way, it isn’t as good as coming into a 
fortune of a million sterling, or as bad as breaking your leg. Let 
us try to steer clear of exaggeration.” 

Then, perceiving that she was physically incapable of making 
any rejoinder, and also that he had avenged himself upon her as 
completely as he could wish, he favoured her with a condensed 
report of John’s narrative: after which he declared that in all 
conscience he could not keep the poor fellow waiting outside any 
longer, and so decamped. 

An interval of about five minutes elapsed, during which Ida 
listened stupidly to the ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece 
and the creaking of the boughs outside, as a brisk wind swept 
through them from the north. She felt stunned and paralysed, 
she could not regain the use of her faculties ; she could only realise 
that a most terrible and tragic thing had happened and she must 
not, if by any means she could help it, betray her misery. But 
how could she help it ?—what could she do? It was not even 
possible to rush upstairs and lock herself into her bedroom, 
though she was dimly aware that in some such desperate‘ measure 
lay her sole chance of concealing the melancholy truth that her 
husband’s return to life was the heaviest affliction which could 
have fallen upon her. 

At length the door was slowly and timidly opened; John 
stepped in, closing it behind him, and stood gazing at her in a 
queer, wistful way, but advanced no farther. The sight of him 
gave her a shock of a totally different kind from that which she 
had anticipated. Was this really John ?—this weather-beaten, 
stooping, weary-looking man, whose face was so drawn and 
wrinkled and whose hair was so fast turning grey! What must 
he not have suffered to have aged by twenty years in that brief space 
of time! His voice, too, when he began to speak, seemed to have 
strangely altered, to have become low and uncertain, like the voice 
of an old man. She scarcely heard what he said—something 
feebly and pathetically jocular about his having come back like a 
bad shilling—but, while she gazed at him, all of a sudden there 
came over her a great wave of pity, sweeping away for the moment 
every other emotion, and she moved swiftly towards him with 
hands outstretched, exclaiming, “ Oh, poor fellow!” 

Well was it for both of them that his woebegone aspect had 
chanced to touch her heart ; for she was no hypocrite, and, had he 
presented himself in any other guise, he must have perceived that 
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he had made a deplorable mistake by emerging from the solitudes 
of Western America. As it was, he was too deeply moved by her 
kindness to ask himself whether there was anything‘ akin to love 
in that manifestation, or to remember the blank{starejwith which 
she had greeted his entrance. It was a very broken and 
incoherent account that he had to give of himself and his adven- 
tures, and only by degrees was she able to arrive at any compre- 
hension of the state of mind in which he had quitted his native 
land and left everybody to believe that he must have been guilty of 
a crime which he could not really have committed. ¢ But the more 
he said about it, the more she became convinced that Wilfrid, and 
Wilfrid alone, had been responsible for that fatal error. 

“The wretch!” she ejaculated indignantly ; “it was he who 
deserved hanging, not you. Nothing will ever persuade me that 
he didn’t know the truth all along, and that he didn’t deliberately 
misrepresent what happened, so as to get you out of the way and 
rob you of your inheritance. And the worst of it is that he has 
been completely successful !” 

John shook his head and smiled. “No, my dear,” said he, 
“ Wilfrid didn’t know. How could he, when I didn’t know 
myself?” 

“Ah! but you were——” 

“T was drunk, whereas he was sober. Yes, that is so; but he 
couldn’t have seen much more than that there was a scrimmage, 
and when he found the man lying dead, how could he guess that 
somebody else had killed him? That was a most unlikely thing 
to have occurred, and that is just what has made me believe all 
this time that I must have been a murderer. Of course I didn’t 
hear that poor Fraser had been choked to death; but even if I 
had heard, I couldn’t have felt absolutely certain that I didn’t 
throttle him. Ah, if you knew what a weight has been lifted off 
my mind, you wouldn’t think that the loss of the estate was much 
of a misfortune in comparison! When all’s said and done, it is 
better that Wilfrid should be squire than that I should; my father 
always felt that, and so did my mother. I’m quite contented that 
things should be as they are—that is, if you are contented.” 

She did her best to answer him as he wished to be answered. 
She was so very sorry for him and so impressed by his quiet, 
unselfish resignation that it was less hard to her than she could 
have supposed possible to say what a fond wife might have been 
expected to say at suchatime. Yet there remained a great deal 
which could not be said—which she could never dare to say. She 
became painfully conscious of that when her husband began to 
speak of Leonard Fraser and to crave her pardon for the base 
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suspicions that he had allowed himself to entertain about her and 
the violinist in days gone by. Poor John was very humble, very 
gentle, and very remorseful; but it did not seem to have occurred 
to him that he had done his wife an infinitely greater wrong by 
giving her to understand that he was dead than by anything else 
that he had done or left undone. He asked to be forgiven the 
causeless fits of jealousy which she had almost forgotten ; he did 
not apologise for the more heinous offence of being still alive, nor, 
apparently, did he remember that human and Divine law permits 
widows to form fresh ties. Whether she was right or wrong in 
deciding that she would keep him in ignorance of a catastrophe 
for the occurrence of which he was mainly responsible, is a 
question for skilled and experienced moralists: it only comes 
within the province of the present chronicler to mention that she 
did so decide, and to express a deferential doubt whether one out 
of any ten ladies who may deign to read these words would have 
decided otherwise. 

Later in the day, Hubert having galloped over from St. Albyn’s 
to give his lost and found brother an uproarious welcome, she was 
able to escape to her own room and compose a letter which it was 
not less difficult than necessary to write. After many attempts 
and after shedding many tears, she managed to get it written, 
because what must be done always is done; but the process was a 
cruel one, and to tell the truth, it deprived her of all tenderness of 
feeling for her husband. Although she was very sorry for him, 
she was, and could not help being, much more sorry for herself. 
He had suffered, no doubt, but his sufferings were over (and had, 
besides, been brought upon him entirely by his own insane 
conduct), whereas hers could only end with her life. She would, of 
course, do her duty; only it could never be in her power to grow 
reconciled to that duty, or to find any shadow of happiness in the 
performance of it. “We must never meet again,” she wrote to 
Arthur. “Iam sure you will understand that, and that, if you 
come down to St. Albyn’s, as I suppose you must from time to 
time, you will try to spare me a trial which I could not bear.” 

There are some trials which have to be borne, whether we will 
or no; and, as may be imagined, Ida was called upon to face a 
tolerably large number of these during the next few days. She 
had to face her father’s pious ejaculations of thankfulness to high 
Heaven ; she had to make the best of Hubert’s untimely jubila- 
tion ; she had to put up with Wilfrid’s sardonic congratulations, 
and Violet Stanton’s silent but evident compassion ; worst of all, she 
- had to respond as best she could to the caresses of her legitimate 
lord and master. The latter, to be sure, were not unduly or 
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importunately thrust upon her. John was so humble, so diffident, 
so apprehensive lest his reappearance should have entailed an 
unwelcome loss of liberty upon her that she could not choose but 
endeavour to reassure him, and the gratitude with which he 
received such advances as she had it within her capacity to make 
caused her many a remorseful pang. Yet through it all she was 
unable to help despising the man. Why had he run away, like a 
coward? Why, now that he knew the whole truth, did he persist 
in declaring that no blame could be imputed to the man to whose 
perfidious counsels he had listened, and who had profited by his 
folly? There was—or, at all events, so she thought—something 
that was by no means worthy of respect in such a seemingly 
benevolent and innocent view of the situation. She could not, 
moreover, feel quite pleased with John’s perfect willingness to 
live upon the money bequeathed to her by his father, or with his 
tame acquiescence in a state of things so manifestly unjust as the 
substitution of his younger brother for himself. 

“T don’t think we can call it exactly an injustice,” John said, 
mildly, in answer to some strongly worded remarks of hers. 
“There was no entail, you see, and even if all this hadn’t 
happened, my father would have had a right to make Wilfrid his 
heir. Besides, what does it signify, since we are quite comfortably 
off? I shall soon shake down and make occupations for myself. 
I won’t hang about the house more than I can help.” 

She sincerely hoped that he would be as good as his word; for 
what had she in common with so poor-spirited a creature? And 
what subjects of conversation was she likely to discover when he 
was seated by her side? She would almost have preferred some 
symptoms of his old gusty, uncertain temper to this misplaced 
meekness. In truth she did not realise that the poor fellow’s 
heart was broken, that all the pugnacity had been expelled from 
his nature by the terrible ordeal through which he had passed, 
and that he now only asked to be permitted to spend the 
remaining years of his life:in peace. She herself was otherwise 
constituted. Had she been a man, and had she been a soldier, 
she would probably have died fighting; resignation appeared to 
her to be the meanest of all the virtues, although there are 
doubtless circumstances under which no man or woman can do 
anything else than strive to be resigned. 

Now, it was as clear as daylight that such circumstances 
existed in the case of Arthur Mayne, who wrote briefly and sadly 
to say that he would obey her injunctions in every particular. 
“T can’t trust myself to set down what I icel,” was the last 
sentence in a half-filled sheet of paper; “I daresay you will 
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understand, without that, how wretched I am and how bitterly I 
reproach myself. I have been a curse in your life, little as I ever 
dreamt of being so, and the best thing—the only thing—that you 
can do is to forget me.” 

This was admirable; but it failed to give satisfaction to Ida, 
who could have pardoned him for being more rebellious. 

“Forget him!” she ejaculated, as she tore up his letter and 
threw the fragments into the fire (for she did not wish to read it 
again); “that is easily said. I suppose it would be easily done, 
too, if one were good and reasonable and heartless. Well, whether 
I remember or whether I forget, there can’t be much doubt as to 
which course he will pursue. Oh, what a vile world this is, and 
on what an unlucky day I was born into it!” 

John dined alone that evening; his wife had a headache and 
was unable to leave her room. But on the following morning his 
anxious inquiries were rewarded by the information that she was 
in perfect health and spirits. 

“T am as strong as a horse, and I should be inexcusable if I 
were not happy, shouldn’t I?” she said, with a rather hard laugh. 


CuHapteR XXXIX. 
WILFRID ATTENDS A TEA-PARTY. 


Ir is a simple achievement and one of almost, if not quite, daily 
occurrence to deceive one’s self and others; yet there are a few 
points as regards which deception may be said to be virtually 
impossible, and Ida made a dead failure of her conscientious 
efforts to persuade her husband that their re-union was a source of 
joy to her. She knew it, though he uttered no word of complaint, 
and though he was evidently trying as hard as she was to make 
believe. And if she was provoked by his submissive gentleness, if 
she said to herself that he was assuming the air of a martyr 
without any ostensible justification for so doing, some little 
allowance may well be made for one so sorely tried. She did what 
she could ; she endeavoured to talk to him; she" endeavoured to be 
interested in the interest which he professed to take{in the garden, 
and to forgive him for reminding her with such exasperating 
frequency that the garden was hers, not his. More than that she 
really could not do. She could not love him; she could not 
respect him; she could not for the life of her comprehend his 
readiness to accept those crumbs of affection which duty compelled 
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her to throw to him, nor could she explain his condonation of 
Wilfrid’s conduct on any other hypothesis save that of sheer 
cowardice, 

The newspapers, of course, had a good deal to say about the 
resurrection of the supposed criminal, and some of the comments 
thereupon which appeared in print were of a nature to make an 
innocent man’s blood boil; but they did not seem to produce that 
effect upon John, who only shrugged his shoulders and said that 
the thing was bound to be a nine days’ wonder. 

“Some people,” he observed, “ will always believe that I was the 
actual murderer and that my relations bribed Barton to make a 
false confession on his death-bed. We need not trouble ourselves 
with their beliefs, though. After all, why should I care what 
anybody, except you, thinks ?” 

Ida was of opinion that he ought to care; but then, as has been 
said before, she did not understand that the man’s heart was 
broken. She herself was infuriated, not so much by the public as 
by the private criticisms which were reported to her from time 
to time, and which, it must be owned, did not err on the side of 
charity. St. Albyn’s, it appeared, while rejoicing in the removal 
of a disgraceful stigma from the annals of an ancient family, was 
a little bit too clever and too experienced to give implicit credence 
to the truth. 

“We must accept, and I am sure we are all only too glad to 
accept, a version of the affair which cannot be disproved,” Mrs, 
Pickersgill declared; “still one does feel that it would have been 
more satisfactory if some explanation of the unfortunate man’s 
flight from justice had been vouchsafed to us. As it is, we are 
given to understand that he imagined himself guilty until some- 
body else chose to proclaim that he had done the deed—which, to 
say the least of it, must have been a bold flight of imagination.” 

“It is admitted that he was—er—intoxicated at the time,” 
good-natured little Canon Pickersgill ventured to remark; “aman 
in that condition may fancy all sorts of things, you know.” 

“That is just what I say. The excuse is rather a poor and 
rather a discreditable one; yet, such as it is, we are bound to 
accept it, and I would not for the world do anything to make his 
poor wife’s position harder for her than it already is. She may 
not have known, and I hope she did not know, that he was still 
living when she so openly encouraged young Mayne’s advances, 
At all events, I certainly think that we ought to allow her the 
benefit of the doubt, and I quite mean to ask her and her husband 
to tea very soon.” 

It is no great honour to be asked to tea at St. Albyn’s, that 
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being a form of civility which is, as a rule, reserved for those who 
are not quite good enough to be asked to dinner; but, on the 
other hand, you can cram seventy or eighty people into your 
rooms at a tea-party, whereas you can hardly {(if you live in an 
ordinary ecclesiastical dwelling) assemble more than sixteen, at 
the outside, round your dinner-table, and it is not impossible that 
Mrs. Pickersgill, who knew what she was about, desired to make 
her gracious recognition of the returned prodigal as public as 
might be. When all was said, the Chaines were a county family, 
and Mrs. John Chaine was the daughter of the Dean. 

Mrs. John Chaine, however, omitted to take advantage of the 
hospitality proffered to her. When she received a printed 
intimation that Mrs. Pickersgill would be at home on a certain 
afternoon from 4.30 to 7 o'clock, she showed the card to her 
husband, who said promptly and emphatically that -he didn’t 
want to go unless she did, and, as the favour of a reply was not 
requested, it came to pass that an interesting pair neither answered 
Mrs. Pickersgill’s invitation nor availed themselves of it. ‘This 
was rather disappointing both to the expectant hostess and to her 
expectant guests, and the presence of Wilfrid Chaine, who arrived 
early, and who, as beseemed a newly-elected member of Parlia- 
ment, took great pains to make himself agreeable to everybody, 
scarcely sufficed to console them. 

Nevertheless, Wilfrid was rewarded by many kind words and 
looks. He had at least, it was felt, done all that any man could 
do for an erring or eccentric brother ; and if, in his anxiety to 
exculpate the erring or eccentric one, he had resorted to courses 
which might be open to exception from the point of view of strict 
morality, that could not be called an unpardonable offence. The 
old ladies, indeed, made a point of telling him that they did not 
hold him in any way to blame for John’s obvious and somewhat 
ill-advised reluctance to meet them. He laughed pleasantly and 
affected not to understand their meaning; but it was noticed that 
he did not challenge the old ladies to put their hints into plainer 
language, nor did he boldly assert that a cruel wrong had heen 
done to one who, but for that wrong, would probably have been 
in the enjoyment of his own present revenues. 

For the rest, although he appreciated the importance of con- 
ciliating the old ladies, he was, for the time being, more desirous 
of ingratiating himself with the young ones—or at least with one 
of the young ones, who made her appearance rather late and to 
whom he hastened to offer a cup of tea. 

“Thank you,” answered Violet, looking over his head; “I 
don’t mind tea if there’s nothing better to be had. Do you think 
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you could find out whether it has run to chocolate? It often 
does on these specially festive occasions. Or if they absolutely 
refuse to give you chocolate, perhaps you might appeal to their 
better feelings to produce a cup of coffee. There must be coffee 
in the house.” 

Wilfrid, as in duty bound, departed upon this quest, which 
gave her the opportunity that she had wanted of making a barely 
perceptible signal to his younger brother. 

Hubert was by her side in a moment. 

“T was wondering whether I might venture to speak to you,” 
he said joyfully. “I’m on duty this afternoon, worse luck, and 
I shall have to be off presently ; but I thought I would just look 
in here for a minute upon the chance. You've seen poor old John, 
I suppose ?” 

Violet made a grimace. ‘“ Yes,” she answered, “I have; and 
at the risk of shocking you beyond all measure, I confess that I 
wish I hadn’t. I wish he weren’t in a state to be seen! I wish 
he were as dead as he pretended to be! Now you are horrified, 
and I’m sure you don’t in the least understand what I can be 
driving at. Men may be superior to women in some ways, and I 
have never denied that they are; but their utter blindness and 
stupidity would be scorned by any schoolgirl of fifteen. Well, 
we won’t talk about your eldest brother; there isn’t time, and 
if you think his having popped up out of his grave in this extra- 
ordinary manner is a thing to jump about and clap your hands 
over, you had better jump about and clap your hands until you 
grow old enough to see an inch before your nose. What I 
want to say is something that you can understand. I want to 
tell you that you mustn’t be indignant, or begin imagining all 
sorts of things that aren’t true, if I avoid speaking to you in 
public after this. Somebody has been talking to my mother 
about our riding home from hunting together, and she has worked 
herself up into a state of mind. In fact, the reason why she 
isn’t here now is that she has had to lie down with a bad headache 
in consequence of my undutiful behaviour. Now, you know, she 
might quite reasonably order me to cut you outright, and I 
might have to do it. I believe I really ought to do it, without 
being ordered; but perhaps it may not be necessary to take 
such an extreme step if only you will be a little careful. Do you 
see 2?” 


“Yes, of course I do,” answered Hubert, “and Ill go away at 
once. But——” 

“TI assure you there isn’t any ‘but’ just at present; I only 
wanted to caution you against taking offence at anything you may 
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see me do or hear of my having done. You must try to believe 
that I am not fickle, whatever else I may be. Now go away, 
please ; I would rather you weren’t with me when your brother 
Wilfrid comes back. I have sent him off in search of some 
refreshments which don’t exist, and he will be here presently to 
announce his failure.” 

Hubert was only too thankful to accept her statement that she 
was not chargeable with fickleness ; but he certainly did exhibit 
a little of the stupidity which she had imputed to his sex at large 
by lingering for a moment to say, “Oh, Wilfrid will be all right ; 
he wouldn’t go and tell tales. I did consult him once about our 
affairs, and I must confess that he wasn’t over and above 
encouraging ; but that was because he thought you were—he had 
an idea that “ 

“Oh, bother his ideas about me!” interrupted Violet im- 
patiently. ‘My personal belief is that he is capable of any mean 
trick; but you are not to stay and defend him, please. You 
wouldn’t change my opinion if you did, and you would very likely 
get me into trouble into the bargain.” 

Now, it may have been stupid of Hubert to believe in his 
brother’s disinterestedness, and it may have been sharp of Violet 
to have divined that gentleman’s true character. She was, how- 
ever, wrong in her surmise that it had been he who had taken 
upon himself to read Mrs. Stantona lecture. Wilfridhad had neither 
time nor opportunity to notice incidents which had set the tongues 
of less busy persons wagging; added to which, he thought too 
highly of Violet’s common sense to believe her in any danger of 
throwing herself away upon a poverty-stricken young soldier. 
He was, indeed, extremely sanguine as to his own chances of 
success with her ; and, now that the election business was off his 
hands, he was resolved to lose no time in substituting certainty 
for hope. 

“ Here is your coffee,” he said, making his way back to her side 
at_length; “chocolate, I regret to tell you, was not to be had for 
love or money.” 

“Coffee will do very well, thank you,” answered Violet, with a 
gracious smile. “I am sorry you should have had so much 
trouble.” 

She had come to the conclusion that it would be wise, under 
the circumstances, to propitiate Wilfrid, and she promised herself 
that she would at some future time make up for present prudence 
and complaisance by letting him hear a few incisive home truths. 
Her plan was to keep him in good humour by allowing him to 
prosecute his suit, while taking good care to hold him at a 
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respectful distance; and this plan might have worked well 
enough, had he been disposed to lend himself to it. Such, however, 
was by no means his intention. After he had stood, talking to 
her, for a quarter of an hour or so, and after she had done violence 
to her inclinations by responding amiably to his remarks upon 
the subject of fox-hunting, which he had introduced as being the 
one most likely to interest her, she wished him good evening, 
saying that it was time for her to go. 

“Are you walking home alone?” he asked. ‘ Won't you let 
me see you as far as your door? It is pitch dark outside, you 
know.” 

Violet declared that she was quite accustomed to being out in 
the dark, and that she really did not require an escort to protect 
her against the few respectable citizens whom she would probably 
meet between the precincts and her own abode; but, as he 
insisted, she gave way, with a slight jerk of her shoulders. The 
point was hardly worth disputing about. 

Yet no sooner were she and Wilfrid walking, side by side, 
through the semi-darkness of the echoing cloisters than she 
wished with all her heart that she had thought of requesting one 
of the old ladies to accompany them and protect her against her 
protector. For she perceived, to her consternation, that Wilfrid’s 
voice and manner had undergone a sudden change, and that, unless 
he could be stopped, a crisis must inevitably be precipitated. 
The question was how to stop him—he was advancing at suck an 
alarming pace! Already he had told her how lonely his life was 
in his great, empty house; already he had alluded to the varied 
and agreeable existence led by the families of members of Parlia- 
ment—half the year spent amidst the gaieties of London society 
and half devoted to the enjoyment of field-sports—now he was 
confiding to her that his parents had always urged him to marry, 
but that he had been unable to oblige them, because he had never 
until recently met any woman of whom he could truly and con- 
scientiously say that he loved her. One step more and he would 
be over the brink! 

“Oh, you don’t like solitary grandeur?” broke in Violet 
desperately. ‘Then why don’t you give up Chaine Court to your 
elder brother? It ought tobe his, suppose?” And she thought 
to herself, “Heaven grant that that bucket of cold water may 
chill him for another hundred yards or so! Once we are in the 
High Street it will be all right; no man with any sense of self- 
respect would make an offer of marriage in the High Street of a 
populous town.” 

Wilfrid certainly was a little chilled. He had to point out that 
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such a sacrifice as Miss Stanton suggested would be almost, if not 
quite, immoral; that he had a sincere affection for John, and 
had, he believed, given proofs of it; but that he could not, even 
if he wished to do so, assume the responsibility of setting his 
father’s will at nought—and a good deal more to the like effect. 
Violet demurred; wanted to know whether it would be moral to 
uphold a will which had been executed under the influence of false 
impressions, and gradually managed to provoke Wilfrid so far that 
he exclaimed with a sneer— 

“ These, I presume, are Ida’s sentiments. Really she is rather 
hard to please! One would think that she felt the need of some 
substantial consolation for her husband’s return, instead of 
regarding that as an unmixed and unexpected blessing.” 

. “This is capital!” thought Violet, as she and her companion 

turned the corner of the narrow alley which led into the High 
Street and reached the cheerful glare of the shop windows; “all 
I have to do now is to keep the ball rolling.” 

Mrs. Stanton, however, did not live in the High Street, and 
there were certain unfrequented byways to be traversed before she 
could hope to shake off her suitor. Wilfrid had doubtless remem- 
bered that fact; for he took advantage of the first moment of 
solitude and obscurity to dismiss thesubject which had afforded 
them matter for argument so far. 

“Well, we won’t quarrel over it,” said he, laughing. “I won’t 
even quarrel with Ida, though I must say that she never loses an 
opportunity of trying to quarrel with me. It wasn’t about her 
or about John either that I wanted to speak to you. Miss 
Stanton——” 

“T am going to run,” interrupted Violet suddenly. “I always 
do run when I’m cold, and I shall be home in two seconds. Of 
course I don’t expect you to run with me, though. Good night; 
many thanks for having come so far.” 

And before he could make any answer she was off, like a 
hare. 

For one moment he thought of pursuing her ; but he felt that that 
would be a little too ridiculous. Who could gasp out a proposal 
at a slinging trot? So he turned on his heel, with a smile, 
understanding that she had intended to baffle him, but not con- 
sidering that as in any degree an unfavourable omen. Has it not 
from time immemorial been the habit of women to run away when 
they wish to be caught ? 

If he had not been too absorbed in his pleasant musings to take 
note of external objects, he would have seen a woman who was 
even now crossing the road to meet him, and from whom, when 
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he recognised her, he himself would fain have run away. That 
being out of the question, he stopped short and said sternly— 

“What are you doing here, Jessie? ” 

“ Waiting for a word with you,” Mrs. Viccars replied, as though 
her presence in St. Albyn’s required no other explanation. “You 
can’t say I’ve been{a trouble to you since we parted,” she went 
on; “TI haven’t molested you in any way, and it was no fault of 
mine that you were interrupted at your meeting that evening. 
You may be a member of Parliament or you may be Prime 
Minister for all I fcare: but one thing I won’t let you do—and 
I'm here to give you ‘fair warning of it—I won’t let you marry 
that girl.” 

“You mean Miss Stanton, perhaps? Well, my good Jessie, I 
may or I may not marry Miss Stanton, that is a matter of com- 
plete uncertainty at present. But what is a matter of complete 
certainty is that,you cannot prevent my marrying whom I please 
and when I please; and I am sorry you should have taken the 
trouble to come here in order to talk such nonsense. Since you 
are here, however, I may remind you that you will forfeit your 
allowance if you become troublesome.” 

“T am beginning to earn money as a dressmaker,” Mrs. Viccars 
replied ; “I shall soon be able to do without your charity. As 
for my being able to prevent you from marrying, you know very 
well that I can tell your story and mine; and what’s more, [ll 
do it sooner than;let you make another woman as miserable as 
you have made me. Don’t think I want to marry you myself—I 
declare before Heaven that I wouldn’t have you now if you went 
down on your bended knees to me!—but I'll take good care that 
nobody else shall marry you. That’s all I had to say. You had 
better bear it in mind, because I mean it.” 

She turned and walked quickly away, Wilfrid making no effort 
to detain her. He*was slightly perturbed, but not much alarmed ; 
for the woman’s threat was, after all, an empty one, and her 
story, if ever she should see fit to tell it to Violet Stanton, would 
hardly be believed in the face of his flat denial, and in the absence of 
all corroborative testimony. Then a sudden chill came over him, 
as he remembered that John knew all about her. That, to be 
sure, was a very awkward and unlucky circumstance. 

“ Her mouth must be stopped somehow,” he reflected frowningly. 
“Another hundred a year would purchase silence, no doubt; 
but a better plan would be to get somebody to marry her, for she 
would scarcely care to relate all her past experiences to her 
husband. I must see old Mould and sound him upon the subject. 
A London tradesman would be the most satisfactory sort of 
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person; but even a St. Albyn’s tradesman would answer the 
purpose. All this is very annoying, though. Oh, my good John, 
what an unmitigated nuisance you are to your kith and kin, and 
what a crowning act of bad taste you committed when you 


returned to a world which was getting on so comfortably without 
you!” 


Carter XL. 


HUBERT IS DISQUIETED. 


Ir would be strange indeed if, in a world which is already 
beginning to show symptoms of becoming over-populated, the 
square men could always be fitted into the square holes, and the 
round men into the round ones. It is the destiny of mortals in 
general to accommodate themselves to circumstances, to submit 
resignedly to uncongenial pursuits, to earn their living as best 
they may, and discharge their daily duties in accordance witli 
the precepts of the church catechism. Yet Nature seldom fails to 
exhibit a mild protest against human interference with her 
designs ; so that we are continually coming across lawyers who 
should by rights have been soldiers, officers who might have done 
rather better as missionaries, bishops who look like ill-disguised 
butlers, even here and there an author whose special gifts would 
seem to have marked him out for success in the publishing trade ; 
while upon the outskirts of St. Albyn’s there dwelt a humble 
market-gardener who, if only he had been born noble or wealthy, 
would not improbably have done brilliant service to his country 
and himself in the diplomatic field. 

Nothing could have been more discreet or more full of tact than 
the manner in which Mr. Mould received Wilfrid Chaine (who 
called to order a consignment of eucharis lilies) and the answers 
that he returned to that kind-hearted gentleman’s inquiries about 
his daughter and her prospects. She had indeed been mos? 
unfortunate, he said, and Mr. Chaine was very right in believing 
that he would rejoice to see her married a second time to some 
decent man. As far as that went, there was a decent man— 
Fletcher the poulterer, in fact—who had as good as declared 
his readiness to come forward—with a little encouragement. 
This, it was further explained, did not signify personal so much 
as pecuniary encouragement, which poor Mr. Mould, un- 
happily, had it not in his power to offer. No; he did not know 
of any other candidate for the vacant honour; certainly not of 
any in London. He greatly feared that, all things considered, 
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there could be little hope of securing a candidate without the 
inducement of some more or less tempting pecuniary bait. 

By what dexterous ambiguities of language it was insinuated, 
understood and agreed that the said bait should not be found 
wanting when required it is needless to relate ; but Mr. Mould, 
as he bowed his beneficent patron out, flattered himself that he 
had done a tolerably good afternoon’s work, while Wilfrid walked 
away to call upon Mrs. Stanton with a sense of restored good- 
humour and relief. His spirits, to be sure, were a trifle lowered 
when he found only Mrs. Stanton at home; but he said to 
himself that he would have better luck next time, and he was too 
polite to make his disappointment unduly obvious. 

However, he did not have better luck the next time, nor the 
next, nor the next after that. In short, it was perfectly clear that 
Violet was determined to avoid meeting him, which really seemed 
to be carrying coyness a little beyond its legitimate limits. In 
vain he sought her high and low; in vain he followed the hounds ; 
in vain he loitered about the streets. Never a glimpse could he 
obtain of her, and little did he suspect that she had obtained 
many a glimpse of him, and had dodged round many a corner to 
escape him. 

Perhaps it would not have consoled him much to know that his 
younger brother was faring no better. Hubert also was very 
anxious to have a word or two with Violet, just by way of 
continuation and elucidation of the hurried colloquy which he had 
held with her at Mrs. Pickersgill’s tea-party. Subsequent 
pondering over her remarks on that occasion had caused him a 
certain uneasiness and bewilderment ; evidently she had meant to 
prepare him for something which he would not like, something 
which might be expected to make him jealous, and he was 
extremely desirous to hear what that was. His curiosity, how- 
ever, was apparently doomed to remain ungratified ; for not only 
was Miss Stanton invisible in the precincts and the streets, but 
she had not been out hunting for nearly a fortnight. It was a 
trying period of suspense; nor did he get much comfort out of 
Ida, who had somehow seemed to be less friendly and less 
interested in him since her husband’s return. 

A fragment of conversation which chanced to catch his ear as 
he was entering the billiard-room after mess, one evening, did 
not serve to allay the misgivings from which he was suffering. 

“Qh, she ain’t a bad sort of girl, as girls go,” one juvenile, 
gold-laced man of the world was saying to another ; “ but she has 
a pretty keen eye to the main chance. Did all she knew to catch 
old Harvey Amherst last spring, and deuced nearly succeeded 
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too; only she played fast and loose with the old boy a bit too 
long, so he went off in a huff. Now she’s trying the same game 
on with Chaine. She won’t let him slip through her fingers, 
you'll see. Rough on our friend Hubert; but after all one don’t 
want married men in the regiment, and——” 

At this point the individual whose name had just been 
mentioned advanced into the light; whereupon the speaker 
became mute and very red in the face. 

Ill-natured, silly and false things .are said about everybody— 
are said, perhaps, almost as often in clubs and mess-rooms as 
round ladies’ tea-tables—and the wise and philosophical of man- 
kind know better than to pay any heed to them. But since the 
wise and philosophical form a small minority of mankind, and 
since Hubert Chaine would never have dreamt of describing 
himself as belonging to that minority, it is not surprising that he 
should have been disquieted by what he had overheard. Although 
his faith in Violet had remained unshaken, his faith in Wilfrid 
had received a rude shock; nor could he help suspecting that he 
had at last discovered what it was that Violet had warned him 
against treating as a subject for alarm. It came into his head 
the next afternoon that he would ride across to the White House 
and talk it all over with old John. John was not clever like 
Wilfrid, but he was honest and trustworthy, and at least he would 
not be likely to laugh at an unfortunate fellow for having obeyed 
one of Nature’s laws by falling in love. 

John had never been much given to laughing at anybody, and 
nowadays he seldom laughed at all. Hubert found him in his 
gun room, examining the locks of some weapons which he had 
apparently been employed in cleaning, and he held out his hand 
with a pleased look, saying in that new, subdued voice of his— 

“Well, my boy, how are you? Would you care to come out 
with me and knock over a few partridges? I’ve got Wilfrid’s 
leave. He hasn’t begun to shoot the coverts yet; but I daresay 
we may put up a hedgerow pheasant.” 

“T haven’t brought my gun,” answered the younger brother ; “I 
came over because I thought I should rather like to have a chat 
with you.” 

“Oh, Pll give you a gun,” John said, “ and we can talk just as 
well out of doors as in—rather better, perhaps. I was only going 
out shooting because I wanted an excuse for a walk. You see,” 
he added rather pathetically, “I must find some excuse for getting 
out of the way, and it isn’t always easy, now that I’ve no regular 
occupation. A man oughtn’t to hang about the house all day 
long ; the women don’t like it, you know.” 
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“Don’t they?” said Hubert. He was upon the point of 
adding that he was sure Ida could not be tired of her husband’s 
society yet; but, as he was not really quite sure of that, and as 
the memory of Violet’s remarks at Mrs. Pickersgill’s tea-party 
recurred inopportunely to him, he checked himself. Then, 
perceiving that John’s eyes were fixed upon him, with a quiet and 
faintly amused curiosity as to what he was going to say next, he 
jumped up hastily and decided to leave well alone. 

“Come on! we shan’t have much light to shoot by if we don’t 
look sharp,” was the observation which suggested itself to him as 
being the safest and most appropriate under the circumstances. 

So presently the two set forth, accompanied by John’s old 
Gordon setter, and between them they bagged three brace and a 
half of partridges in the first field—which was pretty well. That 
measure of success, however, seemed sufficient to satisfy the 
ardour of one of the sportsmen; for when they reached a stile, 
Hubert, instead of crossing it, seated himself on the top rail and 
said : 

“Look here, John; let’s take it easy for a bit, shall we? I 
want to tell you about all the trouble I’ve been getting into since 
you went away.” 

He accordingly embarked upon a circumstantial history of his 
love affair, while John, to whom this was not precisely news, the 
facts having already been communicated to him by Ida, listened 
patiently and sympathisingly and refrained from interrupting the 
narrator. When Hubert paused and it seemed incumbent upon 
him to say something, he could find no more comforting comment 
to make than— 

“Well, old chap, I’m sorry for you, and I wish I could do 
anything to help you both; but, as you know, I haven’t a penny 
to call my own. And I’m afraid things don’t look particularly 
promising for you.” 

“Oh, I shall make money enough to marry upon,” returned the 
other, with easy confidence; “I shall get a staff appointment or 
something. It isn’t that; but—you see, there’s no actual 
engagement, because she won’t consent to an engagement so long 
as her mother objects, and ” He did not finish his sentence, 
but, after a momentary break, added abruptly, “I say, John, what 
do you think of Wilfrid ?” 

John raised his faded eyes, with a half-wondering, half- 
apprehensive look. ‘What do I think of him?” he repeated 
slowly. 

“T mean, do you think he is a double-faced fellow—the sort 
of fellow to serve one a dirty turn behind one’s back ?” 
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John lowered his eyes and drew his fingers through his 
grizzled beard ; he was evidently unwilling to reply. At length 
he answered by a counter-question. ‘ Why do you ask?” 

Hubert explained in as few words as possible. He admitted 
that Wilfrid had a perfect right to pay his addresses to Miss 
Stanton. “But I don’t think he ought to do it without saying 
anything to me; I don’t think it would be quite straight or fair, 
you know. Of course I hope the story isn’t true. Not that 1 
have the slightest fear of her accepting him; only if he has 
serious intentions, the situation would be awkward both for him 
and for me, don’t you see?” 

“T doubt whether he would feel it so,” answered John slowly. 
“ And I don’t know why you should.” 

“What !—not awkward to have my own brother as a rival?” 

“Perhaps experience has hardened me to that sensation,” 
remarked John, with a rather bitter smile. ‘ You, at all events, 
have nothing to reproach yourself with, since you have told him 
all about it; and if you are sure that she will refuse him, what 
does it signify, after all?” 

Hubert remained silent. He was not satisfied; yet he hardly 
knew in what terms he could render his dissatisfaction intelli- 
gible. “You haven’t answered my question yet,” he observed 
at last. 

“Your question about Wilfrid’s straightforwardness, you mean ? 
No, I haven’t answered it; and, if you'll excuse me, my dear 
fellow, I’d rather not. There’s no good in answering such 
questions. I daresay Wilfrid isn’t quite such a simple, honest 
chap as you are—I’ve known him act in a way that didn’t seem to 
me perfectly open and above board—but what then? We must 
take people as we find them, and I expect most people aren’t half 
as bad as we are inclined to suppose when they happen to rub us 
the wrong way.” 

“You know,” continued Hubert, feeling a little ashamed of 
himself for saying this, “Ida always maintained that Wilfrid was 
to blame for your having left the country as you did, instead of 
standing your ground and proving your innocence—which I 
firmly believe you could have done.” 

“TI think,” answered John, with a sigh, “Ida is not convinced 
that I alone was to blame for that unlucky piece of cowardice. 
Wilfrid naturally wished to save my neck ; it was impossible for 
him to swear that I hadn’t killed the man.” 

‘The subject was evidently painful and distasteful to him; nor 
could he be persuaded to say anything more about it, though 
‘Hubert strongly suspected that he might have said a good deal 
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more, had he been so minded. Instead of doing that, he delivered 
himself of a kindly homily, in which Hubert was exhorted to keep 
a good heart, to trust the girl whom he loved, and, above all, never 
to let his thoughts be poisoned by jealousy and suspicion. ‘ Which 
are just as certain to bring their own punishment as drunkenness 
or any other vice,” poor John said sorrowfully. 

However, it is easier to preach than to practise, easier for us 
all to point out pitfalls to others than to avoid them ourselves ; 
and John, though calamity had so greatly changed and softened 
him, could not change his nature. He could not help being 
suspicious and jealous; all he could do was to keep his feelings to 
himself. Nevertheless, there was something—not a mere- senti- 
ment, but a matter of positive knowledge—which he ought not, 
perhaps, to keep entirely to himself. He had not forgotten 
Jessie Viccars; he had not forgotten the letter which had been in 
his breast-pocket on that fatal night, and which he had never set 
eyes on since; once and again during his exile he had thought of 
it and had formed conjectures which had hardly seemed worth 
pursuing, since he had at that time deemed himself to all intents 
and purposes a dead man. But now that he was alive again, now 
that he was home again, might it not be his duty to speak to 
Wilfrid? This was a question which he asked himself several 
times as he sat alone before the fire in his den, after Hubert had 
left him; and, truth to tell, his strong desire was to answer it in 
the negative. He had no heart for quarrelling, no wish to give 
trouble to anybody—least of all to Wilfrid, against whom he was 
penitently conscious of harbouring a sore feeling; he only wanted 
to end his days in peace. And, after all, what good would he do by 
raking up a somewhat scandalous story? He might, to be sure, 
prevent Miss Stanton from marrying Wilfrid; but it by no means 
followed as a matter of course that he would, and indeed such an 
end could scarcely be held to justify the employment of such 
means. No! if the girl was worth anything she would remain 
faithful to the man whom she had confessed that she loved, and if 
she was worth nothing—well, then she would perhaps be more 
fitly mated with his rival. 

John had reached this point in his musings when Ida entered 
the room. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were here,” she said coldly ; “I only 
came to look for a book.” 

“Can I find it for you?” asked John, jumping up with alacrity. 
‘Ts it in one of the bookcases ?” 

“Please don’t trouble,” she answered with a touch of irritation ; 
‘I don’t know exactly where it is, and I don’t care enough about 
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it to search for it now. I can come again some time when you 
are out.” 

And she was gone before he could remonstrate. 

Meekly and disconsolately ‘he returned to his armchair and 
his meditations. He knew very well now that he was a weariness 
and an affliction to his wife, and that he never would be anything 
else until he died. ‘“ And it seems that I take a lot of killing,” he 
thought, with a rueful smile. 
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William Cobbett. 


Doss any one read the writings of William Cobbett now? If not 
why not? Cobbett wrote so much, and so rapidly, and often with 
such a very limited knowledge of his subject, that it was inevit- 
able that he should write a good deal of nonsense. But there is 
nonsense and nonsense, and it may be doubted whether he ever 
wrote anything which was not worth reading. There are many 
things written, which are of unquestionable sense, and at the same 
time of very questionable value ; while nonsense of the right sort 
is absolutely priceless. Who would not rather have written 
Lamb’s ‘ Dissertation upon Roast Pig’ than Harvey’s ‘ Medita- 
tions among the Tombs’? 

Not that Cobbett would or could have written either the one 
or the other. For anything of the nature of fiction, unless it had 
a directly polemical or didactic object, he had the most profound 
contempt; and there was nothing morbid or sentimental about 
his religion. Admiration for Shakespeare’s plays or Scott’s 
novels he regarded as evidence of want of sound judgment; while 
because Dr. Johnson feared death, he never referred to him with- 
out giving him some such opprobious titles, as ‘Old Dread-death 
and Dread-devil Johnson.” He was always terribly in earnest, 
always “ cocksure” of everything, always inviting the world to 
tread upon the tails of his coat, always brave, pugnacious, irascible, 
cheerful, prejudiced, kind-hearted, unreasonable, and altogether 
lovable. He was a great master of the difficult art of writing 
forcible and idiomatic English prose. His simple and direct style 
vibrates with life and energy, sometimes breaking out into a 
passion of vituperation, sometimes lighted up with unexpected 
humour, or with fine pathos more unexpected still. 

William Cobbett was born at Farnham, on March 9th, 1762, 
and was the third son of George Cobbett, a small farmer. His 
father seems to have been a man of high character and robust 
common sense, but possessed of only a very small amount of 
education, The sons were made to work at a very early age, but 
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seem always to have been treated with kindness. William soon 
showed that he was a boy of independent and adventurous spirit 
and literary taste; not perhaps a very common combination, 
unless—which is extremely doubtful—a taste for printed matter 
of the “penny dreadful” type can be called literary. When 
young Cobbett was only eleven years old, having met a man who 
told him of the wonderful things which might be seen in Kew 
Gardens, without any fear he started off at once to walk to Kew 
with sixpence halfpenny in his pocket. After walking all day, he 
reached Richmond, with exactly threepence of his little store still 
unexpended. His notice was attracted by a little book in the 
window of a bookseller’s shop, ‘The Tale of a Tub,’ price three- 
pence. Impelled by some strange fancy, he expended his whole 
fortune in the purchase of the book. That was perhaps the 
turning-point of his life. He went into a field to examine his 
treasure. The book revealed to him the existence of a new world 
of ideas. Unmindful of supper or bed, he read on, until it became 
too dark for him to read any longer. For many years after this 
the book was his constant companion, and the influence of Swift 
is distinctly visible in much of his writing. 

He was fortunate enough to obtain temporary employment in 
Kew Gardens, but does not appear to have stayed there very long. 
On leaving Kew he returned to his father’s house, and continued 
to work on the farm until he reached the age of one-and-twenty. 
His final departure from the home of his childhood was the result 
of a sudden resolution, suddenly acted upon. He was going one 
day to a fair at Guildford with only a few shillings in his pocket, 
when the London coach came rattling down the road. Until that 
moment he had never thought of going to London, but the deter- 
mination to do so was instantly formed in his mind. He joined 
the coach ; his independent life began. 

The rapid decision and the prompt action were alike character- 
istic of the man. Throughout his life he never seems to have 
known the meaning of doubt or hesitation. His mental vision, if 
limited in range, was perfectly clear. Whatever his eye was fixed 
on, he saw with distinctness and certainty, and he saw nothing 
else. He was absolutely honest and courageous, and always 
walked straight to his immediate goal with unfaltering steps. It 
must, however, be admitted that when he had reached that goal, it 
was no unusual thing for him to turn completely round, and walk 
all the way back again, sublimely unconscious that he had not all 
the time been progressing in the same direction. 

There must have been something very winning and attractive 
in Cobbett, for he never failed to find, not only friends, but 
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friends of the right sort. When the coach stopped for dinner, he 
got into conversation with one of his fellow-passengers, to whom 
he explained his plans, or rather his want of plans. This man 
treated him with the greatest kindness, offered him a home at his 
own house in London, and obtained a situation for him in a 
solicitor’s office. 

During the time that he was a solicitor’s clerk, Cobbett was more 
unhappy than at any other period of his life. Not only was the 
work which he had to do utterly uncongenial to him, it was also 
excessively hard. In order to get through his daily task, he had 
to work from five o’clock in the morning until eight or nine 
at night, and sometimes all night long. He might at any time 
have escaped from the almost intolerable drudgery. His father 
wished him to return home, but his indomitable pride would not 
suffer him to do so. 

It was not long, however, before he found a way of escape for 
himself. Once again a sudden impulse led him to take a step 
which changed the whole current of his life. Walking one Sunday 
afternoon in St. James’s Park, he saw an advertisement inviting 
young men to enlist in the Royal Marines. He decided immedi- 
ately to accept the invitation. The next day he went to Chatham, 
but by some mistake he did not enlist in the Marines, but in the 
54th Foot, which at that time was stationed in Nova Scotia. 

He had to remain for a year at Chatham, to learn his drill. It 
was here that the real trials of his life began. He was obliged to 
associate with men of the worst character, who were drunkards 
and inveterate gamblers. But his early training and the lessons 
which he had learnt from his parents stood him in good stead. 
Never during the whole time that he was in the army did he 
taste intoxicating liquor or touch a card. 

What spare time he had, he spent in improving his education. 
Experience had taught him that his ignorance of English grammar 
was a great disadvantage to him. He accordingly procured a 
copy of Lowth’s English Grammar, and set himself to master it. 
With this object in view, he spared himself no pains. He copied 
out the whole book two or three times. Then he learnt it by 
heart, and made it a rule to repeat it over from beginning to en? 
every night and morning, and whenever ne was on sentry duty. 
But it would appear that he was not satisfied with the book. 
The task of mastering it had evidently been an extremely tedious 
one, and he afterwards came to the conclusion that it was 
full of errors. Many years afterwards he wrote an English 
Grammar for the use of his son, in which he endeavoured to avoid 


the errors into which Bishop Lowth had fallen. ‘Cobbett’s 
VOL. XCIII. N 
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English Grammar’ is very far from being a faultless book, but it 
is a work of singular merit. It has indeed been said of Cobbett, 
that he wrote an English Grammar which was “as entertaining as 
a novel.” And this is nothing more than the literal truth. In 
fact, many novels are far harder to read than Cobbett’s Grammar. 
The full title of the book is, ‘A Grammar of the English 
Language, in a series of Letters: intended for the use of schools 
and of young persons in general, but more especially for the use 
of soldiers, sailors, apprentices and ploughboys. By William 
Cobbett. To which are added six lessons, intended to prevent 
statesmen from using false grammar, and from writing in an 
awkward manner.’ From its sarcastic title-page to the end of the 
two hundred and thirty-nine pages of which it is composed, every 
sentence in the book tingles and vibrates with the strong person- 
ality of the writer. But the purpose with which the book was 
written is never lost sight of. It is an orderly, simple and 
luminous treatise, displaying strong common-sense and sound 
judgment. 

In one of the letters of which the book is composed, Cobbett 
criticises the King’s speech. He was probably not the first, as he 
was certainly not the last, to lay an irreverent hand upon a royal 
speech; but it may be well doubted whether such a document 


has ever been assailed with so much vigour and wit. The letter 
concludes with these words : 


“It is unnecessary, my dear James, for me to proceed further with an ex- 
posure of the bad grammar and the nonsense of this speech. There is not, 
in the whole speech, onesingle sentence that is free from error. Nor will 
you beatall surprised at this, if ever you should hear those persons uttering 
their own speeches in those places which, when you were a naughty little 
boy, you tsed to call the ‘Thieves’ Houses.’ If you should ever hear them 
there, stammering and repeating and putting forth their nonsense, your 
wonder will be, not that they wrote a King’s Speech so badly, but that 


they contrived to put upon paper sentences sufficiently grammatical to 
enable us to guess at the meaning.” 


“‘ When you were a naughty little boy” is delicious. 

But at the time that Cobbett wes laboriously committing to 
memory Lowth’s English Grammar, neither the “ naughty little 
boy ” nor his mother had yet appeared upon the stage of his life. 

The time, however, was not far distant when he was to meet 
the remarkable woman who was destined to become his wife. Of 
the vast number of books and pamphlets which Cobbett wrote, 
one, and one only, still deservedly enjoys a wide popularity. Of 
this book, ‘Advice to Young Men,’ many reprints are, at the 
present time, in circulation. Although the advice contained in 
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the book is not always perfectly sound, yet its whole tone is so 
healthy, manly, and self-respecting, that the work is still of great 
value for the purpose for which it was originally written. It is, 
moreover, so full of autobiographical details that it is most useful 
to any one who wishes to form a just estimate of Cobbett’s life and 
character. No one can read the passage in which, with straight- 
forward simplicity, he tells the beautiful story of his courtship, 
without feeling that both Cobbett and his wife must have been 
people of remarkable strength of character. 


“When I first saw my wife, she was thirteen years old, and I was 
within about a month of twenty-one. She was the daughter of a sergeant 
of artillery, and I was the sergeant-major of a regiment of foot, both 
stationed in forts near the city of St. John, in the province of New 
Brunswick. I sat in the same room with her for about an hour, in 
company with others, and I made up my mind that she was the very girl 
forme. That I thought her beautiful is certain, for that I had always 
said should be an indispensable qualification; but I saw in her what I 
deemed marks of that sobriety of conduct of which I have said so much, 
and which has been by far the greatest blessing of my life. It was now 
dead of winter, and, of course, the snow several feet deep on the ground, 
and the weather piercing cold. It was my habit, when I had done my 
morning’s writing, to go out at break of day to take a walk on a hill at 
the foot of which our barracks lay. In about three mornings after I had 
first seen her I had, by an invitation to breakfast with me, got up two 
young men to join me in my walk; and our road lay by the house of her 
father and mother. It was hardly light, but she was out on the snow, 
scrubbing out a washing tub. ‘That’s the girl for me,’ said I, when we 
had got out of her hearing. One of these young men came to England 
soon afterwards; and he, who keeps an inn in Yorkshire, came over to 
Preston, at the time of the election, to verify whether I was the same 
man. When he found that I was, he appeared surprised; but what was 
his surprise when I told him that those tall young men whom he saw 
around me were the sons of that pretty little girl that he and I saw 
scrubbing out the washing tub on the snow in New Brunswick at daybreak 
in the morning. 

“From the day that I first spoke to her, I never had a thought of her 
ever being the wife of any other man, more than I had of her being 
transformed into a chest of drawers; and I formed my resolution at once 
to marry her as soon as we could get permission; and to get out of 
the army as soon as I could, so that this matter was at once settled as 
firmly as if written in a book of fate. At the end of about six months my 
regiment, and I along with it, were moved to Frederickton, a distance of a 
hundred miles up the river of St. John; and, which was worse, the 
artillery was expected to go off to England a year or two before our 
regiment! The artillery went, and she along with them; and now it was 
that I acted a part becoming a real and sensible lover. I was aware that, 
when she got to that gay place Woolwich, the home of her father and 
mother, necessarily visited by numerous persons, not the most select, 
might become unpleasant to her; and I did not like, besides, that she 
should continue to work hard. I had saved a hundred and fifty guineas, 
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the earnings of my early hours, in writing for the paymaster, the quarter- 
master, and others, in addition to the savings of my own pay. I sent her ali 
my money before she sailed ; and wrote to her, to beg of her, if she found 
her home uncomfortable, to hire a lodging with respectable people; and, 
at any rate, not to spare the money by any means, but to buy herself good 
clothes, and to live without hard work, until I arrived in England; and I, 
in order to induce her to lay out the money, told her that I should get 
plenty more before I came home. 

“ As the malignity of the devil would have it, we were kept abroad two 
years longer than our time; Mr. Pitt (England not being so tame then as 
she is now) having knocked up a dust with Spain about Nootka Sound. 
Oh, how I cursed Nootka Sound, and poor brawling Pitt too, I am afraid! 
At the end of four years, however, home I came, landed at Portsmouth, 
and got my discharge from the army by the great kindness of poor Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, who was then major of my regiment. I found my 
little girl a servant of all work (and hard work it was) at five pounds « 
year, in the home of a Captain Brisac; and, without hardly saying a word 


about the matter, she put into my hands the whole of my hundred and fifty 
guineas unbroken !” 


This beautiful and wholesome story is the record of the court- 
ship of a good man and a good woman. ‘The only apology 
needed for the long extract we have given, is that the incident 
shows us what was the real character of a man who was much 
misunderstood, and who, it must be frankly confessed, did and 
said many things which made such misunderstanding inevitable. To 
tell the story in any words but the simple and straightforward 
ones which Cobbett uses would be to spoil it. The book from 
which we have quoted contains many other references to his wife, 
which show that he was proud of her, and proud to let his pride 
in her and love for her be known. One other short extract from 
this book must be given because it not only shows Cobbett’s 
contempt for idleness, but is also a good example of those witty 
turns of thought and expression which make all his writings so 
pleasant to read. 


“It was a story in Philadelphia, some years ago, that a young man 
who was courting one of three sisters, happened to be on a visit to her, 
when all the three were present, and when one said to the other, ‘I 
wonder where our needle is.’ Upon which he withdrew, as soon as was 
consistent with the rules of politeness, resolved never to think more of a 
girl who possessed a needle only in partnership, and who, it appeared, 


was not too well informed as to the place where even that share was 
deposited.” 


Curiously enough, Cobbett’s entrance upon public life was 
indirectly due to his experience in the army. While he was 
serving abroad he discovered, or thought he had discovered, that 
three of the officers of his regiment had been guilty of a long 
course of systematic fraud and dishonesty. Having access to the 
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regimental books, he was enabled to get up the case against them, 
which he did with the greatest care, industry and secrecy. 
Directly his regiment returned to England Cobbett obtained his 
discharge for the express purpose of bringing the supposed 
delinquents to justice. He was married on 5th February, 1792, 
and very shortly afterwards brought his charges against the three 
efficers. They were summoned before a court-martial, but the 
whole case against them collapsed ; for almost at the last moment 
Cobbett declined to appear as a witness and hastily crossed over 
to France. His own explanation of this strange incident was that 
he had discovered that, not only had the regimental books been 
left in the hands of the accused persons, but that the officers and 
their friends were fully prepared to turn the tables upon him by 
bringing against him a false charge of high treason, supported by 
a considerable number of suborned witnesses. 

While he was endeavouring to bring the three officers to justice, 
Cobbett corresponded with many public men, and seems to have 
become very strongly impressed with the idea that public affairs 
were in a terribly corrupt state. From that time until the end 
of his life, he was a reformer of public abuses. This led him to 
attack men of every political party in turn, and in this way he 
gained for himself the undesirable reputation of being a renegade 
and a turncoat. 

In France he remained only a few months, but long enough to 
enable him—with his wonderful capacity for work—to gain a 
sufficient knowledge of the French language to write a French 
Grammar. 

From France he went to America, where he remained for eight 
years. At first he maintained himself and his wife by teaching 
English to the French refugees who had escaped to America from 
the horrors of the French Revolution. But as time went on, he 
learnt to rely more and more upon his pen. It was the Priestly 
riots which first taught him his controversial power. At this time 
he was a strong supporter of constituted authority, and he wrote 
a pamphlet entitled ‘Observations on Priestly’s Emigration,’ 
which gave great satisfaction to the Government of the day. 
This pamphlet led to a paper war, in which strong language was 
used on both sides. 

Cobbett now felt that he had found his true vocation. Shortly 
after the close of the Priestly controversy, he started a monthly 
political newspaper with the quaint and suggestive title of Peter 
Porcupine. Like the porcupine of fable, its quills flew in all 
directions, Abuses of all kinds, or what Cobbett regarded as 
abuses, were unsparingly attacked in the columns of the new 
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paper. The pace was too hot to last. For threats of personal 
violence and attacks by rival newspapers Cobbett cared nothing, 
but he could not so easily disregard actions for libel. In the first 
action for libel brought against him, the grand jury threw out the 
bill, but in the second he was not so fortunate, as the verdict was 
given against him with five thousand dollars damages. 

This was too much for Cobbett. He decided to return to 
England. Before doing so, however, he issued a last number of 
the Porcupine, which contained a farewell ‘address to his readers, 
which was scarcely calculated to soothe the ruffled feelings of his 
enemies, for he spoke of America as “an infamous land, where 
judges became felons, and felons judges.” With characteristic 
courage, Cobbett remained in America for nearly six months after 
the publication of these gentle words. It does not appear that he 
was molested. 

The voyage between England and America was a serious matter 
in the early years of the century. Cobbett set sail from America 
on the Ist June, 1800, and did not land in England until the 8th 
July in the same year. 

He was received with open arms by the Tory party, for whose 
support he endeavoured to resuscitate the Porcupine. The 
attempt met with only a very moderate amount of success. After 
a very brief career, the paper ceased to appear. It made way for 
a publication which became far more famous, and which was 
destined to have a long and stormy existence and to influence a 
large circleofreaders. On the 1st January, 1802, the first number 
of Cobbeti’s Political Register appeared, and it was continued 
weekly, with two short intervals, until Cobbett’s death in 1835. 

In its early days the Register was Tory in its politics. 
Considering that Cobbett afterwards came to be regarded as the 
most extreme representative of extreme Radicalism, it is a curious 
fact that one of the articles which appeared in the Register during 
the first year of its existence was reprinted at the expense of the 
Government, and sent to all the clergy in order that they might 
read it in their churches. The fact is that Cobbett was never, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, a politician at all. He was a 
reformer of abuses of all kinds, and in all places, parties and 
persons. In his day there was no political party that was pure 
enough to be able to count upon such a person as a safe and 
constant supporter. There are indeed some people who are 
inclined to doubt whether even in the present day we have 
completely changed all that. 

The Register very rapidly became popular and successful. Ina 
very few years after the appearance of the first number, the 
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profits of this and his other publications were so considerable, that 
Cobbett found himself in a position to buy a house, and a farm of 
three hundred acres at Botley in Hampshire. Nor can we be 
surprised that a publication such as the Register should have met 
with enormous success. Odd volumes may always be purchased 
for a few pence at any second-hand bookseller’s. They are well 
worth buying, for even in the present day, when many of the 
subjects with which they dealt have been utterly forgotten, the 
spirited and vigorous writing is most enjoyable. When the 
Register was originally published it must have been delightful to 
read in its pages a discussion of the burning questions of the day 
written in a tone of arrogant dogmatism by one who was a master 
of simple, clear and resonant English. 

But the paper which made Cobbett’s fortune also destroyed it. 

In 1809 there was a trumpery mutiny among the Local Militia 
at Ely. The ringleaders were tried by court-martial and were 
sentenced to the savage punishment of five hundred lashes each. 
Cobbett’s indignation led him to publish a violent and somewhat 
intemperate article on this incident in the Register. He was 
prosecuted for seditious libel and sentenced to pay a fine of one 
thousand pounds and to be imprisoned for two years. In a 
touching passage in the ‘Advice to Young Men,’ he tells of the 


dismay which the news of this sentence caused to his family: 


“The blow was, to be sure, a terrible one; and, O God! how was it felt 
by these poor children! It was in the month of July when the horrible 
sentence was passed upon me. My wife, having left the children in the 
care of her good and affectionate sister, was in London, waiting to know 
the doom of her husband. When the news arrived at Botley, the three 
boys, one eleven, another nine, and the other seven years old, were hoeing 
cabbages in that garden which had been the source of so much delight. 
When the account of the savage sentence was brought to them, the 
youngest could not for some time be made to understand what a jail was; 
and when he did, he, all in a tremor, exclaimed, ‘ Now I’m sure, William, 
that papa is not in a place like that!’ The other, in order to disguise his 
tears and smother his sobs, fell to work with a hoe, and chopped about 
like a blind person. This account, when it reached me, affected me more, 
filled me with deeper resentment, than any other circumstance.” 


But Cobbett’s troubles were not ended yet. When he came out 
of prison he was burdened with a debt of £6000, but his spirit 
was still undaunted. Not only had he continued to edit the 
Register within the walls of the jail, but he had also written 
several books during his enforced retirement from public life. 

He had become a marked man, and when “the gagging bills” 
became law in 1819, it was generally understood that the Register 
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would be very carefully watched, and that if any plausible pretext 
could be found the editor would again be clapped into jail. 

But Cobbet had had enough of jail, and he determined that his 
enemies should not have any chance of shutting him up a second 
time. He accordingly went over to America again, where he 
prepared his Register, sending it over to England for publication. 
This plan must have detracted considerably from the freshness 
and interest of the publication. 

He remained in America a little more than two years, and they 
were years of serious misfortune tohim. His American home was 
lestroyed by fire, and he had severe losses on his farm at Botley. 
His debts amounted to £34,000, and he was obliged to declare 
himself insolvent. He had to part with his home and farm and 
settled down at Kensington. 

But he had still many more years of vigorous life before him. 
In 1821 he began a practice, which he continued at intervals 
until 1832, of riding through the rural counties of England, 
noting down in a diary every evening what he had seen, heard and 
said during theday. Cobbett was a shrewd and keen observer, and 
his ‘ Rural Rides’ is a book which is simply invaluable to any one 
who wishes to form a just estimate of the condition of rural 
England at a critical period of our history. The new manufac- 
turing system had displaced a large amount of labour, a reckless 
administration of the Poor-Law had undermined and weakened the 
self-reliance of the labourers, the loss of our large colonies had 
crippled our trade, the war with France, which had cost us more 
than the whole value of the accumulated wealth of the country, 
had loaded us with an enormous debt, which made excessive taxation 
an absolute necessity, while a series of bad harvests had greatly 
increased our embarrassments. It may indeed be doubted whether 
the condition of the poor, especially in agricultural districts, was 
ever more miserable than at this period. Cobbett was no philosopher. 
The explanations which he offers of the causes of the misery 
which he witnessed are often childish, and always inadequate. 
But he was an accurate and sympathetic observer, and a forcible and 
lucid writer. So great was his vigour and energy, that after a daily 
ride of about forty miles, it was apparently his invariable custom 
to write down the observations of the day before going to bed. 
These observations sometimes extended over several printed pages. 
Portions of his diary were actually written in the saddle. What 
he wrote was published without correction or alteration, so that 
the book may be said to consist of a series of instantaneous word- 
_ photographs. Anything like fine writing he abhorred, but his 
keen love for nature and his wonderful command of language give 
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a vivid beauty to many of his descriptions of scenery and natural 
objects. Two brief extracts will give some idea of the charm of a 
book which, if it is not as much read as it deserves, will always 
have its warm admirers. 


“ Woodland countries are interesting on many accounts. Not so much on 
account of their masses of green leaves, as on account of the variety of sights, 
and sounds, and incidents, that they afford. Even in winter, the coppices 
are beautiful to the eye, while they comfort the mind, with the idea of 
shelter and warmth. In spring, they change their hue from day to day, 
during two whole months, which is about the time from the first appear- 
ance of the delicate leaves of the birch, to the full expansion of those of 
the ash; and, even before the leaves come at all to intercept the view, 
what, in the vegetable creation, is so delightful to behold, as the bed of a 
coppice bespangled with primroses and blue-bells? The opening of the 
birch leaves, is the signal for the pheasant to begin to crow, for the black- 
bird to whistle, and the thrush to sing; and, just when the oak-buds 
begin to look reddish, and not a day before, the whole tribe of finches 
burst forth in songs from every bough, while the lark, imitating them all, 
carries the joyous sounds to the sky. These are amongst the means which 
Providence has benignantly appointed to sweeten the toils, by which food 
and raiment are produced ; these the English ploughman could once hear, 
without the sorrowful reflexion that he himself was a pauper, and that the 
bounties of nature had, for him, been scattered in vain! And, shall he 
never see an end to this state of things? Shall he never have the due 
reward of his labour? Shall unsparing taxation never cease to make him 
a miserable, dejected being, a creature famishing in the midst of abund- 
ance, fainting, expiring with hunger’s feeble moans, surrounded by a 
carolling creation? Oh! accursed paper-money! Is there a torment 
surpassing the wickedness of thy inventor ?” 

* * * * * * * 


“There is one deficiency, and that, with me, a great one, throughout 
this country of corn and grass and oxen and sheep, that I have come over, 
during the last three weeks; namely, the want of singing birds. We are 
now just in that season when they sing most. Here, in all this country 
I have seen and heard only about four skylarks, and not one other singing 
bird of any description, and, of the small birds that do not sing, I have 
seen only one yellow-hammer, and it was perched on the rail of a pound 
between Borton and Sibsey. Oh! the thousands of linnets all singing 
together on one tree, in the sandhills of Surrey! Oh! the carolling in 
the coppices and the dingles of Hampshire and Sussex and Kent! At 
this moment (five o’clock in the morning) the groves at Barn-Elm are 
echoing with the warblings of thousands upon thousands of birds. The 
thrush begins a little before it is light; next the blackbird; next the larks 
begin to rise ; all the rest begin the moment the sun gives the signal ; and, 
from the hedges, the bushes, from the middle and the topmost twigs of 
the trees, comes the singing of the endless variety; from the long dead 
grass comes the sound of the sweet and soft voice of the white-throat or 
nettle-tom, while the loud and merry song of the lark (the songster him- 
self out of sight) seems to descend from the skies. Mu1LToN, in his descrip- 
tion of Paradise, has not omitted the ‘song of earliest birds.’ However, 
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everything taken together, here, in Lincolnshire, are more good things than 
man could have had the conscience to ask of God.” 


It would be impossible to give here even a bare list of the 
numerous books upon all sorts of subjects which Cobbett published. 
He was an easy and rapid writer, and rather took a pride in 
making no choice of words. He himself said that he had written 
and published more than three hundred volumes within thirty 
years. It is by no means improbable that the statement is literally 
true, for he was a very early riser and was never idle. Some 
of his books, such as the ‘ History of the Protestant Reformation,’ 
are of very little value, but the diligent student of even the most 
worthless of them is sure to be repaid by the discovery of some 
passage or passages of rare humour, wit or pathos. Whenever a 
bright thought came into Cobbett’s mind, down it went upon 
paper, and somehow or other managed to adapt itself to its 
surroundings in the book that he was writing at the moment, 
so that we come quite unexpectedly upon these nuggets of fine 
gold, 

Among the books which he wrote after he settled at Kensington 
was ‘Cobbett’s Cottage Economy,’ a work which contains 
directions about brewing beer, making bread, keeping cows and 
pigs, and other such-like matters. In the middle of a practical 
dissertation on cutting up pigs, we light upon this story, the sly 
humour of which is delightful. 


“The butcher the next day cuts the hog up, and then the house is filled 
with meat! Souse, griskins, blade-bones, thigh-bones, spare-ribs, chines, 
belly-pieces, cheeks, all coming into use one after the other, and the last 
of the latter not before the end of about four or five weeks. But about 
this time it is more than possible that the Methodist parson will pay you 
a visit. It is remarked in America, that these gentry are attracted by the 
squeaking of the pigs, as the fox is by the cackling of the hen. This may 
be called slander, but I will tell you what I did know to happen. A good, 
honest, careful fellow had a spare-rib, on which he intended to sup with 
his family after a long and hard day’s work at coppice-cutting. Home he 
came at dark with his two little boys, each with a nitch of wood that they 
had carried four miles, cheered with the thought of the repast that awaited 
them. In he went, found his wife, the Methodist parson, and a whole 
troop of the sisterhood, engaged in prayer, and on the table lay scattered 
the «lean-polished bones of the spare-rib!” 


After several unsuccessful attempts to enter Parliament, 
Cobbett was returned at the head of the poll for Oldham at the 
first election after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. He 
had been long looked upon as a political firebrand, and there were 
many who thought that his presence in the House of Commons 
would lead to turbulent scenes. But any such expectation was 
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entirely falsified by the result; Cobbett was from the first a most 
peaceable and orderly member, an acceptable speaker and a ready 
debater. The opening words of his first speech were eminently 
characteristic of the man: “It appears to me, that since I have 
been sitting here, I have heard a great deal of vain and unprofit- 
able conversation.” 

In the general election of 1835 he was again returned for 
Oldham, but he was then in feeble health, and only survived his 
election a few months, passing away quietly in his sleep on June 
17th, in his seventy-fourth year. 

It was difficult for Cobbett’s contemporaries to form a just estimate 
of his character. He was a courageous and upright Englishman, and 
the most kind-hearted of men. He was always ready to champion 
the cause of the poor, the weak, the miserable. A case of oppression 
roused at once two sentiments in his heart, the one tender, helpful 
and ready sympathy for the sufferer, the other an irresistible 
desire to kick the person who had caused the suffering. Kick he 
would, with all the strength and energy of his nature. Now and 
then he would kick the right person, but as often as not his wrath 
would expend itself upon some innocent bystander, or even upon 
some one who was endeavouring to aid the sufferer. 

“Whatever men or measures Cobbett thought likely to give 
Englishmen plenty of meat and drink, good raiment and lodging, 
he praised ; and whatever did not directly offer these blessings he 
denounced as impostures.” He was incapable of discovering 
remote causes or of foreseeing remote results. His short views 
were always perfectly clear and distinct, and he spoke with angry 
impatience and contempt of those whose wider survey of causes 
and consequences was apt to be a trifle hazy. Jeremy Bentham, 
whose subtle intellect was cast in quite a different mould, formed 
an utterly erroneous estimate of his character, which is not 
surprising, but a trifle amusing. “ He is a man filled with odiwm 
humant generis. His malevolence and lying are beyond every- 
thing ”—a striking instance of the blindness of what Charles 
Lamb neatly called “imperfect sympathy.” Hazlitt, with the 
gentle tolerance of a true literary critic, has left us a far juster 


estimate of the man and a pleasing description of his appear- 
ance and manner. 


“The only time I ever saw him he seemed to me a very pleasant man, 
easy of access, affable, clear-headed, simple and mild in his manner, 
deliberate and unruffled in his speech; though some of his expressions 
were not very qualified. His figure is tall and portly, he has a good 
sensible face, rather full, with little grey eyes, a hard square forehead, a 
ruddy complexion, with hair grey or powdered; and had on a scarlet 
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broadcloth waistcoat, with the flaps of the pockets hanging down, as was 
the custom for gentlemen farmers in the last century, or as we see in the 
pictures of Members of Parliament in the reign of George I. I certainly 
did not think less favourably of him for seeing him.” 


Cobbett was a firm believer in the truths of Christianity, and 
while he had the greatest dislike for anything which he regarded 
as cant, he was a truly religious man. 




















Che Cult of Cant. 


Ir may be that certain forms of cant are better than certain forms of 
cynicism—that hypocrisy, being “ the homage vice pays to'virtue,’’ 
is superior to the shamelessness which derides what all sages and 
philosophers have agreed to respect—that the tribute of admiration 
to an ideal, even when unattainable, is better than flinging mud 
and mouthing insults. Yet, even so, we may have too much of 
this homage, as of all other good things, and in our regard for 
decency we may do violence to sincerity. Partly because of our 
national shyness, which does not lend itself to self-revelation, and 
partly because of the profound impress which Puritanism has left 
on us, we are ashamed to confess the things we are not ashamed 
to do. We talk cant in public about the absolute necessity of 
living up to those standards which we know are practically 
impossible ; and we think to condone our private infractions of 
the moral law by sniffing at such of our neighbours as are bold 
enough to be franker than ourselves—or so unfortunate as to be 
found out where we have been so lucky as to escape. We hold 
that morals should look well whatever the reality—like a showy 
watch with a shining face if but a rusty spring inside—and that, 
hold what garbage it may, the outside of the platter shall be clean. 
But we never confess to that rusty spring; and when we are 
forced to take note of the garbage we all cry out, “ How dreadful !” 
and pretend we were until now ignorant of its existence. 

We all know the mournful truths of life—its inevitable failures 
and shortcomings, and how those Councils of Perfection which are 
impressed on us irom our infancy, are no more the laws of life as 
it is than so many fairy tales told by the nursery fire. Yet we all 
tacitly combine to maintain that things are different from what 
they are—that rainbows make serviceable pathways for aspiring 
climbers—that the unattainable is the norm of daily practice—and 
that the phoenix does really rise from the ashes of the burned 
bird, if only the fire is fierce enough. We hang up to public view 
pretty little gauzy wisps of delicate texture and opalescent hue, 
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which we pretend are and ought to be the work-a-day harness 
of stalwart men. We preach the doctrine of irreconcileables 
harmonised—of opposites unified—of machinery working without 
material to set it in motion—of strength maintained by the food 
which is barely sufficient for weakness. The virtues which are 
eminently right for sheltered women and children we mincingly 
declare should be imperative on the resolute strivers against the 
great forces of Nature—the dauntless conquerors of the very ele- 
ments—the virile shapers of the eternal destinies of the race. And 
those of us who laugh most heartily to ourselves at the canting 
pretence which catches the fanciful and the foolish, defend it with 
grave faces when questioned in the market-place. There we avow 
our belief in the manufacture of sunbeams out of cucumbers ; which 
is what the imposture, called the New Morality, comes to in essential 
fact. We say that women should be free—that young girls should 
be unprotected—and that however provocative, alluring, and in- 
tentionally seductive they may be, their preservation from evil is 
man’s affair, not their own, and their fall man’s offence, not their 
own disgrace. To fads and fancies coming from the east and 
from the west, to unworkable theories crowding like gnats in the 
sunshine, we sacrifice reason, convenience, common-sense, ex- 
perience. To the Goddess of Cant we raise all manner of temples 
and sanctify all manner of shrines where we lay our Truth as the 
oblation of our souls. But to none do we offer such a holocaust 
of practical virtue and reasonable ideas, as wher. we crowd before 
that shrine which crafty knaves have called the New Morality, 
and sacrifice to a name the reality of the thing. 

Those of us who stand apart and content ourselves with noting 
results, see that in those who sacrifice most publicly to this special 
shrine of cant isan undeniable mental flabbiness, an undoubted loss 
of power and grip—of common-sense and judgment—of manliness 
and straightforwardness. This worship seems to prepare the 
ground for the reception of all sorts of superstitions—to be the 
prime manufactory for every kind of windbag. But the multitude 
will have nought to do with these uncomfortable critics. To 
them, let what will go by the board, the cult of cant in its “ Sacti” 
of the New Morality has to be preserved, as if those curtains 
before the shrine were the national “vela” of religion and virtue, 
and the goddess within the second Isis of the generations. 

Against the cult of cant no rules of practical wisdom obtain, 
no laws of humdrum morality are of use. Things as dis- 
connected as the orthodoxy of your cook and her skill in making 
soups and jellies are muddled up together as of the same shape 
and substance. Even a political leader will be thrown overboard 
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if cant is the fare by which fishes are fed. The shrewd advice of 
one of the astutest men of modern times, not to swap horses while 
crossing a river, is disregarded as a cowardly consenting to 
iniquity if cant demands the change. We, who do not wish to see 
the rule of rapine and lawlessness, the disintegration of the 
empire and the dishonour of our national flag, may rejoice that 
things have fallen out as they*have done. That split in the 
party has been to the gain of the country, and, so far, we are 
thankful. But to what a pitiful spirit we owe this salvation! 
Inimical to the fallen leader, we are yet contemptuous of those 
who overthrew him. When that became public property, which 
for years had been an open secret known to many outsiders 
and to all within the pale, his past services to his questionable 
cause were forgotten, and he was sent into the desert as the 
practical scapegoat of cant. His close connection with outrage, 
crime, high treason, murder, had counted as nothing ; but his was 
the stick put into the hands of cant; and the Goddess, saying 
“Shocking!” used it with a will. But imagine such a thing as 
this, such invertebrate disloyalty, in the days when loyalty was a 
fact and not a sham—when, with a leader true to his party—his 
cause—the lapses of his private life did not count. Picture 
Henri IV. deserted because of la belle Gabrielle ; the Duke thrown 
over because of “dear Fanny;” Nelson cashiered because of 
Lady Hamilton! The New Moralists, had they existed then, 
would doubtless have had it so. Thank God that in times when 
Men were wanted, they slept in the undisturbed depths with 
grubs and worms and other crawling, slimy, backboneless things! 

On the question of divorce and subsequent marriage, volumes of 
cant have been talked and written, and volumes more have to 
come. Here the Roman Catholics are logical while we wobble. 
With them, marriage being a sacrament and therefore irrevocable, 
the bad must be taken with the good, and no wry mouths need be 
made. Only by the direct permission of the Church, under the 
hand and seal of the Vicar of Christ, who can bind or loose at his 
pleasure, can the tie be dissolved. In the Protestant churches, 
marriage is a lawful and honourable estate, but in no wise a 
sacrament, such as the Elder Sister holds it. The laws of the 
country provide relief for those, to whom, for certain specialised 
reasons, the tie has become intolerable. Like those puzzle rings 
which look inseparable, the links can be dropped and a fresh 
arrangement entered into. This is by the express permission of 
the law, which good citizens find on the whole of general utility 
in the working. An unauthorised section of the Church lifts up its 
voice and protests against this relief, with all the unctuousness given 
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by cant. You may be legally divorced if you like, but, say these 
sticklers for indissolubility not provided for in the bond, you are 
none the more ecclesiastically free for that. If you want to 
marry again, those “ priests” who hold themselves superior to the 
law, refuse to perform the ceremony. If you find others of a 
more liberal kind who pronounce the magic words of union, and 
solemnly declare you wedded in the sight of God and by the law 
of the land, the first kind refuse to administer to you the 
sacrament, as one living in mortal sin. If you are a woman they 
preach against you in your own parish church as a Jezebel, whom 
the world, recognising, has the right to socially,exclude and spiritu- 
ally stone. If you area manthey boycott you:in all the ways open 
to them, and treat you as a public scandal and declared sinner. 
Even the highest social tribunal that we have, while accepting 
notorious but as yet unconvicted adultery, shuts out the spotless 
divorcée, whose self-respect, whose very safety was bound up in 
freedom from her worthless husband. What common-sense, true 
morality and the established law allow, cant turns out into the 
street as refuse unfit for decent lodgment in honest houses. 

These poor bungling marksmen! Unlike the arrows of 
Acestes, shot into space and flaming as they flew, these aimers at 
pigeons bring down crows instead ; and the marriage that was to 
have been like a small fee-farm held in Paradise becomes a corner 
of the Great Pit where brimstone eternally boils. ‘Then cant forbids 
the reparation of a mistake; and if your matrimonial lot dooms 
you to the boiling of brimstone, you are, she says, bound to go 
on with your task ; or, if you desert your post, you shall not have 
another chance. And as we said before, this position, perfectly 
logical and defensible in the Roman Catholic Church, becomes 
nothing but cant and cruelty in ours, to which has not been 
conceded the same amount of spiritual domination as is claimed by 
and granted to that other. 

On the other side of the way live those whose altar to cant is 
at direct cross-corners to this narrow, restricted, forbidding shrine. 
Theirs is raised to unrestricted individualism—to the exceptional 
cases—to the right of every man and woman to do that which 
seemeth best in his or her own eyes, without reference to the 
stability of institutions or the good of the community. Their 
law of allowance is so wide and slack, as to be no law of restraint 
at all. The discipline of the army, the police, the navy, the 
voluntarily undertaken ties of marriage, the obligations imposed 
by an oath, a promise, a contract, none of all these counts with 
those who worship at this special shrine of individualism. Theirs 
is the cant which talks about the right of each man and woman 
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to secure those conditions of life whereon his or her nature can best 
develop—the right of all to such moral and mental pasturage as 
shall most fitly feed their poor little, starveling souls, which 
search for happiness in external harmonies, and have not 
strength to bend to their uses such things as they already possess. 
Against this cant oppose the good of society, which demands 
stability in its enactments—which lays the penalty of mistake on 
the head of him who has made it—which declines the thaumaturgy 
of transforming crows into pigeons, and declines to mark as a 
bull’s-eye the shot which goes wide of the target. Society knows 
that, short of granitic insolubility, its foundations must be firmly 
laid and of solid material. It knows that to give free warren to 
all exceptional cases will simply honeycomb those foundations till 
they are no better than so much sponge or pumicestone. It 
knows that apparent cruelty to the individual, who has jammed 
himself up into an awkward corner, is practical kindness to the 
multitude. Society knows that this cant of individual rights, and 
the sacredness of self-development, and all the rest of it, is simply 
egotism backed up by indiscipline—selfishness of a kind so 
rampant it would not hesitate to burn down a neighbour’s house 
for the sake of a fire whereby to warm its own hands. 
Society knows that it must be well and truly laid in its founda- 
tion-stone—well and truly tiled all through ; and when it neglects 
this fundamental principle of interaction and interdependence for 
the sake of the disturbing claims of individualism, it commits 
suicide and abandons the world to moral chaos and disorder. 
Between these two opposing shrines of cant—that which denies 
human nature all right of expression, and forbids all remedy for a 
mistake, and that which asserts the right of the individual to fling 
off all restraining bonds, and to do that which is most pleasing to 
himself—society has enough to do to keep steady. 

As for those monkeyfied irresponsible chatterers on the press 
who yelp after the police and do their best to weaken all respect 
for their authority—who hound on the army to acts of insubordi- 
nation, and do their best here too to weaken the sense of discipline 
in favour of individual rights—it is to be regretted that we have no 
law to reach them. We are carrying our regard for freedom a 
little too far; and the broad, bold hymn of a nation’s liberty is in 
danger of becominga screaming verse of cant, where licence takesthe 
place of liberty and sober rejoicing degenerates into orgiastic excess. 

Cant, which taboos so much beside, also denies all honest 
discussion on certain questions, on the right understanding of 
which is involved the well-being or destruction of thousands. One 


need not go far on dangerous paths to secure the grave rebuke of 
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those whose all-absorbing cult is that of “cant. Let the hand 
which would uncover the venerable Xoana be never so reverent, 
never so dutiful, the worshippers at the shrine gather closer and 
closer together ; and from their midst breaks out the same cry as 
that which condemned him who had profanely touched the sacred 
ark of the covenant. To question the absolute rightness of things 
just as they are—to seek to discover whether, by the changes 
wrought in men’s modes of thought and ways of life, certain 
congenial changes in our laws may not be necessary for har- 
monious relation—to endeavour to co-ordinate the happiness of 
some with the duty of others, and the penalties rightfully incurred 
by yet some others—this is an offence to the worshippers of cant ; 
and for this the bold pioneers have to suffer. But certain things 
must not be talked about. They may exist, and we all know 
that they do; but they must exist in the Towers of Silence, which 
no man may look into and no man lay bare. If by a bold 
disregard of this rule certain mischievous things have been done 
and certain useful things have been undone, these accomplished, 
the page is turned down and no one dares to reopen it. Like the 
buffet dealt to him who sought to pry into the magic book, so is 
the storm of disesteem which overwhelms him who questions the 
wisdom of certain enthusiastic crazes, and the evil done by a one- 
sided and disastrous philanthropy. Pity broadened out into a 
vice is indeed one of the distinguishing marks of an age of which 
the sign manual all through is the flabbiness which comes from 
cant. With certain principles of public registration and public 
regulation conceded in every act of our daily life, we haggle at 
their extension, because the application being unfamiliar, we 
refuse to admit its importance, and are indifferent to the logic of 
consistency. We must wait now till a more manly spirit rules 
the English world than that under which we live at this moment. 
The cant of personal pity for those who must needs be victims 
in one sense, being scourges in another, has for the present taken 
the lead. Common-sense alone will redeem us—common-sense 
and the stern law of general justice to the community. 

This too may be said about the cant which has reduced the 
duty of humanity to animals to something too flabby and 
gelatinous for daily use. With certain of these lovers of animals 
more than of men, the fact that men requisition them for their 
uses is as a red rag which sets their humanity ramping. Some 
deny the right of taking them for food; and others, if they do not 
go so far as to deny the right of taking them for use, do insist on 

the doctrine of carrots and carrots only, and would do away 
altogether with bits, bridles, whips and spurs. Well! it would be 
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a fine thing if we could do this, but the absolutism of nature 
forbids. Even creatures with whom you can reason at times need 
coercion; and the policeman’s helmet would not be of much use 
unless protected by the policeman’s staff. What then must it be 
with creatures with whom you cannot reason—creatures liable to 
sudden fits of panic, of rage, of temper, of recalcitration? But 
the lovers of animals more than of men would have carrots and 
sugar only, and if they see the most necessary act of coercion and 
castigation, are up in arms, buzzing like so many Ligurian bees 
about the head of the drover, the sportsman, the driver, the herd 
—what not—who has to use the whip and the goad—the voice 
having failed to effect the desired result. 

Around the feet of women flow rivers of cant, about their heads 
float clouds of incense. It is the tribute brought to them by the 
men who love them, and utilised by themselves for self-love. The 
sacredness of the sex, which many among them hold as a second 
religion, precludes all honest confession of the faults common to 
the sex. Criticism on women as women is regarded as little less 
than impiety. Flattery is, to the foolish majority, not only as 
the breath of life itself, but as their absolute right; and they 
resent all that is not incense and songs of praise. This cant of 
quasi-sanctity—of taboo in whatever relates to hostile criticism 
because of the divinity of sex—is one of the oddest bits in the 
whole ritual. The doctrine that these disjointed times will be 
set right by the confessed supremacy of women only, and that the 
sin of life has been all along the work of brutal man, are the 
strophe and antistrophe of this queer canticle of sex adulation. With 
disclosures such as those sometimes made at the dock of the Old 
Bailey, and with the pungent revelations of the Divorce Court, we 
might reasonably look for a little modulation, a little gentle 
hesitancy, before this special form of cant had been made obligatory. 
One might have expected the students of human nature to concede 
the principle which ourrougher forefathers expressed in their homely 
way as “ much of amuchness.” Weighed in the balance, the weight 
of woman’s virtues would come to much the same amount as a 
man’s ; so with her vices. But the samples would be different. 
Patience on the one side would match tenacity on the other ; 
magnanimity would face devotion; unselfishness would balance 
courage. In the other sense, brutality would be met by spite, and 
the slaughter effected by the strong arm would not be more fatal 
than the ruin wrought by the evil tongue. But in spite of all that 
is and must needs be, if human nature is to remain as it is and ever 
has been, this hymn of cant still goes on; and the irrational, the 
weak, the vain, and the restless take up the cry, and Woman the 
02 
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Superior to man is the modern version of the Isis, the Astarte, 
the Demeter and the Athena of an older time. 

This canting cry overpowers all dissentient voices, and insists 
on its universal echo. No matter how much conditions may have 
changed, the old lines are still held. Shouting, struggling, fighting 
like men and with men, the lives of modern women are entirely 
different from those of their home-staying and sheltered forbears. 
But the stereotyped phrases of homage repeat the old runes, and 
with the new departure in favour of publicity, strife and unreserve, 
the romantic worship, the devotion, the mysteriousness of beauty 
have to be maintained, in appearance, all the same as in the days 
of feminine modesty, seclusion and peace. 

“Art” and “Genius” have a ritual of their own, and one 
wherein reason, morality and the good of the community have 
nothing whatever to say. The superiority of both art and genius 
to the prosaic laws binding on meaner folk is the central point of 
this form of cant. Art, which is merely a reproduction by human 
media of the things seen in nature and society, is held by these 
canting admirers to be a gift so great as to overtop all other 
obligations. The laws of morality which the wisest men of all ages 
have formulated for the general good—those reciprocal obligations 
which now a Solon and now a Numa, now Christ and now Mahomet 
have laid down as the framework of all social law and order—are 
flung overboard without scruple by the man who can write fluent 
verse, paint a likely picture, or set down a harmonious score. 
With these gentlemen art is assumed to be divorced from 
human life. You may paint a picture absolutely worthless in 
theme, but if your drawing is correct and the pigments are well laid 
on, the folly or the questionable delicacy of the theme will go for 
nothing; and by the merit of the execution you are held to have 
plucked the bay leaves boldly. You may write poems or books on 
vices of so foul a character as to be practically unmentionable in 
ordinary society, but if the poem be finely phrased, and the book 
well written in so far as concerns syntax and style, you have 
achieved a decided success. You may have outraged the sense of 
decency in the sober-minded, weakened the sense of moral 
responsibility in the young, and familiarised them, while still 
mentally plastic and invertebrate, with vice as a thing so common 
as to be no longer reprehensible—you may have wrought the vile 
work of a devil’s advocate, and done evil that reaches down to the 
nethermost pit and stretches over the whole earth ; but if you have 
done your work well in the artistic sense, you have secured the 
suffrages of the school to which you belong. You will be held in 
‘honour by those who worship at this special shrine of cant, no 
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matter what harm your infamous teaching may have done. In your 
own person, too, you may do as you list. You may live with 
another man’s wife or another woman’s husband; you may get 
into debt and fail your creditors; you may spunge on your friends 
by a perpetual sending round of the hat; you may be faithless, 
treacherous, time-serving—what you will; but you have written 
lovely poems, painted finely executed pictures, made grandly 
phrased music, composed interesting novels. You have done 
good artistic work, and those who cant about art and genius exalt 
you for this, and forget all the rest. 

This is one side of artistic cant. It is met by the other, the 
Grundy-ridden sect, in their own way just as destructive and a 
great deal more stupid. To these worthy Philistines nothing 
must be said or shown which the Young Person may not hear and 
see. The Young Person, devoid of experience and to be fed on 
mental pap until those significant eye-teeth are cut, is to be the 
arbiter of all that grown men and women may be given by way of 
intellectual nourishment. Of that eternal conflict of human 
passion with social law—of the struggle of the individual against 
society—these Young Persons must know nothing. And if they, 
then no one else. To them, still in the phase when those Councils 
of Perfection, which the experienced know to be the pots of gold 
that lie under the rainbow, are the practicable rules of human 
life, the fact of such conflict is in itself a sin; and it is to be 
hidden from them at all costs. Of the tragic fate which pursues 
certain among us, making us as it were the sport of the Furies 
and the Sinless Cains of life, they must know nothing. And if 
they, then again no one else. There are thousands of good men 
and honest women who would conscientiously reduce all artistic 
life to the dimensions and consistency demanded by the Young 
Person; and they hold a line beyond to be a line of peril to all. 
Between them, these two regions of cant, where on the one side 
the artist toys with the Abominable and crowns himself with a 
tinsel crown for his reward, and on the other where the Young 
Person stands feeding ringdoves and caressing lambs, truth and 
manly reasonableness, morality and public virtue are swamped ; and 
to the grand masculinity of the stronger sex has succeeded the 
flabby sentimentality of the weaker. Here supremacy is granted 
to Art because it is art; there the delineation of human life is 
restricted to the narrow limits of the Young Person. 

If we could but clear our minds of cant! if we could but 
believe that character and deeds, not phrases and leading 
articles, make nations worthy or unworthy! But turn where 
we will we find this sickly overflow of cant; and, stand out 
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against it as boldly as we may, we shall never overcome it. The 
cant of morality and the facts of human nature conflict together 
on the one side; the cant of religious conversion and the practice 
of the converters jar on the other. The Zenana mission to the 
Hindu women—women whose home life is perhaps the purest in 
the whole world—comes with all the force that cant can give 
from a nation which keeps society lively with the revelations of 
the Diverce Court. The cant of missionary zealots streaming 
out to Darkest Africa with bullets and the Bible, and the practical 
apostleship of those exploring pots and kettles who have made the 
times hot with their frank interpleaders:—The cant of freedom 
against the tyranny of capital, and the tyranny of union pickets 
over the “blacklegs” who want to work, and the “scabs” who 
are contented with their masters’ terms :—The cant of Home Rule, 
and the treason to the country, the disintegration of the empire 
involyed:—The cant of even-handed justice, and the secret 
influences brought to bear, when perhaps the ermine has a stain, 
concealed to the world, but known to the wily advocate who 
threatens and puts pressure on the judge he can unmask :— 
All these are verses writ on the great palimpsest of cant, where 
the evident word is a hymn and the hidden one a curse. Why, 
among other evils from which we pray to be delivered, did not 
the compilers of the Litany add this monstrous delusion—this 
enervating Cult of Cant, which destroys all manly qualities as 
surely as dry-rot destroys the stoutest beams and rafters ? 





Janey, a Humble Administrator. 


A STUDY FROM LIFE. 
By SARAH GRAND, 
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How it happened that Janey could ever have lived and not been 
in Dickens, I cannot imagine, unless it was that the master was 
cut off prematurely before he came to her. The nearest approach 
in his works to the type is “Miss Jenny Wren,” the dolls’ 
dressmaker; but that small creature was mainly fantastical, 
whereas our Janey could under no circumstances have been 
anything but dignified, so simple were her manners, so direct her 
speech, so great her intelligence, so clear her judgment, and so 
exemplary her patient fortitude under circumstances of peculiar 
trial. She was one of the best specimens I ever met of that 
highly complex creature, “a true gentlewoman”; a being 
compounded of courage and timidity, strength and weakness, 
sense, delicacy, refinement, penetration, taste, tact, and a few 
foibles—though the latter were not innate in Janey’s case, I 
should say, but rather an accretion sown by circumstances, an 
outcome of the influence of such externals as of necessity 
surrounded her unusual position, and of the close contact with a 
number of very diverse people which it entailed. 
/ But although I maintain that Janey was a gentlewoman, it —_ 
rf be misleading to call her a lady. Gentlewoman in our day is a 
/ title which must be won by estimable qualities; a lady may be | 
\ any kind of a character, the term merely referring to position and 
\. means—those fine feathers which cover many contemptible birds, / 
~Janey’s’ position was low in the social scale—she had been a 
kitchen-maid; and her pedigree was certainly not exalted. It is, 
however, valuable in its significance to the student of human 
nature as showing from whence she possibly derived her own 
good qualities. Her father’s family were mostly tenant farmers 
in a small way, or market gardeners, and had been so for genera- 
tions, the girls having gone into service when they did not marry 
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and were not wanted at home. On her mother’s side she was the 
descendant of a respectable line of gentlemen’s servants, a race 
whose daily bread depended upon their moral worth. Her 
grandmother had been a housekeeper, grandfather stud-groom, 
great grandmother lady’s-maid, great grandfather butler, and so 
on, all people on whose competence and honesty their employers 
had to rely for their comfort and safety in life. And it would 
appear as if her ancestors on that side had been a kind of 
imitative insect also, taking on the colour and characteristics of 
their surroundings, both of which had culminated in Janey to 
such perfection that, had she been placed early enough among the 
nobility and gentry to acquire for herself the one thing wanting 
to her, their trick of speech, she could not have been distinguished 
from one of that order. Her father and mother had both struck 
out in a new direction for themselves. The father had gone into 
the service of a railway company, which employed him to drive a 
lorry and deliver goods; while the mother had been a straw- 
plaiter by trade up to the time of her marriage, doing the work 
at home. 

I made Janey’s acquaintance through our good vicar, to whom I 
had applied for work to vary the stultifying monotony of my 
elegant leisure. 

“What would you like to do?” he asked. 

“Something for somebody,” I answered. 

“There is district visiting,” he suggested dubiously. 

“No, certainly not,” I answered without hesitation. ‘“ You 
must let me go where I am sure to be welcome.” 

“ As for instance ?” 

“Well, the sick poor, you know. There must surely be some- 
thing to be done for them.” 

He considered a moment. “There is Janey,” he began 
meditatively—‘ and indeed her whole family for the matter of 
that! The father is suffering from some brain disease, brought on 
by debauch ; the mother is worn out by the reckless production of 
too large a family ; and Janey herself is paralysed from the waist 
down. I shall pass them on my way back, and,” he added in his 
slow way, “I was thinking of going in.” 

“Please decide to do so then, and take me with you,” I 
exclaimed. 

We stopped at a row of squalid cottages—not country cottages, 
but the dreary town variety, two-storied, ugly, dingy, depressing, 
swarming with human beings, the children overflowing into the 
street and crowding the curb, multitudinous, restless, and 
repulsive on the first glance in their dirt and movements as 
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maggots on meat; but proving on closer inspection to be hand- 
some, sturdy, and delicate of skin, the strong survivals of a race 
from which the weakly weeds were subtracted between the ages of 
one and eleven by the rough exigencies of their existence, as the 
little headstones in the cemetery showed, only the hardier plants 
being left to flourish. In front of the cottages was a broad main 
thoroughfare, the houses on the opposite side being those of well- 
to-do artisans; at the back were the great iron works where 
hundreds of men toiled day and night, “six hours on and six 
hours off,” incessantly. Eighteen big chimneys towered above 
Janey’s tiny abode, monsters whose black breath begrimed the 
country for miles around, and compared with which the human 
being is as insignificant as the coral insect is to the atoll. There 
was a small pretence of garden ground in front of the cottages, 
tiny strips of clay beaten hard by the children’s feet as a rule, and 
with scarcely a green blade growing in any of them. These were 
divided from each other and from the footpath by iron railings, 
and little gates upon which the children swung. ‘The vicar 
stopped at one of these, and entering went up to the cottage door, 
which was ajar. This he pushed open, then knocked at the door 
of the front room on the ground floor. 

“Please come in, sir,” was the gentle response. “I know who 
it is by your step, sir. I knows ’em all now pretty nearly.” 

The vicar looked in. “ How are you to-day, Janey?” I heard 
him say. “I have brought a lady to see you.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” was the soft response, and then the 
vicar stood aside to let me pass. 

On my right, behind the door as I entered, was a small iron bed, 
upon which a young girl lay on her back, with her head slightly 
raised. Her thick, short, dark hair was loose on the pillow. She 
looked at me gravely as I approached her, but a pleased ex- 
pression came into her large luminous eyes when we had shaken 
hands. There was a striking peculiarity about her eyes. The 
iris, which was the grey of chinchilla in colour, had an outer edge 
of black. 

“Sit down, miss, please,” she said. ‘ Would you kindly give 
the young lady a chair, sir?” 

“The young lady is a married lady,” the vicar informed her, 
smiling, as he complied with her request. 

Janey looked at me solemnly, as if she thought it a pity, or was 
making an effort to alter her first impression. 

“Have you been ill long?” I asked, when the vicar had left us. 

“Two years,” she answered, raising her hands to catch hold of 
a round ruler-like stick which hung suspended above her by a 
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rope from the ceiling, forming a handle within easy reach, by 
grasping which she was enabled to alter her position a little. 
“‘ Me arms and ’ead is all I can move,” she explained ; “ but it’s a 
mercy I’ve got the use o’ them.” 

She spoke in the mellow north-country manner, smoothing the 
rugged aspirates out as it were, so that in the softened effect of 
her phrases their absence did not strike unpleasantly. 

The head of her bed just fitted into a space beside the window, 
and, her back being turned to the light, she had nothing to look 
at but the opposite wall, from which the dingy paper, unrelieved 
by any picture, was dropping. Fancy, for two years lying 
looking at that! was my mental ejaculation. 

“T’m most tired 0’ countin’ the squares on it,” Janey cheerfully 
observed, as if she had divined my thoughts when I turned round 
to look at it. 

Her face contracted with pain after she had spoken, and she 
caught at her knee with one hand. “It’s me legs,” she explained ; 
“they're all drowered up, and they do twitch. When I cam’ out 
o’ ’ospital the doctor ’e tol’ mother to keep ’em stretched out an’ 
not on no account to let ’em drower up; but mother she ’ad 
nobbut this little bed for me, an’ it’as to be too short because o’ the 
door, which wouldn’t open with it any longer, so they had to 
drower up. It was to be, you see.” 

“Why, you must be tall!” I exclaimed. “I thought you were 
quite a little body.” 


Janey smiled. “Eh, but I’m bigger nor you are, four inches, 
I should think.” 

This would make her between five feet eight and nine, and the 
bed could not have been more than five feet long. 

“‘ What did they do for you in the hospital?” I asked. 

“Oh, they brought amany doctors to see me,” she answered, 
“an they put weights on me legs, to keep ’em straight. My! 
they did ’urt! But I was gettin’ on well enough, until one night 
when there was a great storm, and me bed was under a window, 
an’ it blowed in, an’ I called an’ called, but the nurses didn’t come 
an’ I couldn’t move meself, nor not another in the ward could 
move me, for we was all on us ’elpless. An’ the rain blew in on 
me all night, an’ no nurse cam’ till seven nex’ mornin’, an’ then 
one come for something, an’ I ses to ’er, ‘O nurse, it’s bin rainin’ 
on me, an’ I’m all cold an’ wet.’ ‘You just wait till your betters 
’as breakfasted,’ she ses, an’ off she goes, an’ it was ’alf past eight 
an’ more before she comed to move me, an’ me teeth chatterin’ 
that ’ard you could ear em. An’ one of the women in the ward, 
she said it was shameful neglec’, an’ she’d tell the doctor, an’ the 
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nurse said, threatenin’ like, ‘ You’d better!’ But she did, an’ O 
my, ’e did go on at'that nurse awful! He was vexed! An’ she 
did treat that poor woman cruel afterwards. She'd do nothin’ for 
’er. I’ve ’eard ’er call an’ call an’ call, for she was ’elpless too, an’ 
nurse ’ud come back an’ look at’er an’ laugh, and she in that pain ; 
an’ the nurse would say, ‘ You'll tell tales o’ me again, will you?’ 
They isn’t lady nurses they ’as ’ere, you know, m’am,” Janey broke 
off to explain tolerantly. “They’s just common ignorant servants, 
an’ when they gets called nurse, an’ the doctors speaks to ’em 
confidential like, it seems to turn their ’eads, an’ they don’t know 
’ow nasty tobe. There’s gentlemen comes round every week to ask 
if we ’aven’t no complaints, an’ we said as we'd tell em, but we 
was timid of em; and there was one woman who'd bin there afore 
said it wasn’t no use neither, because it ’ad bin done in ’er time, an’ 
the patient wot complained got the wost of it, because the nurses 
all swore she was a untruthful, troublesome person, an’ the other 
patients i’ the ward was afraid to contradict ’em for fear they'd 
use em awful afterwards.” 

“ And did it do you no harm, that wetting ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered in a casual way; “I had rheumatic 
fever an’ inflammation of the lungs, an’ it seemed as if there 
wasn’t much to be done for me afterwards, for the doctor sent me 
‘ome, an’ on’y tol’ mother to keep me legs straight.” 

“And while you were so ill were the nurses good to you?” 

“Well, you see,” she answered temperately, “ they ’adn’t much 
to do for me, for mother she used to slip in reg’lar an’ make me 
comfortable ’erself, an’ the nurses they’d wink at ’er comin’ cos it 
saved em’ a deal o’ trouble.” 

Here the door behind me opened, and some one entered with a 
slouching step. 

“It’s on’y father,” Janey explained. 

I turned to speak to him, and he came up to me with an 
imbecile smile, holding out his hand. 

“ For shame, father!” Janey exclaimed as if she were chiding a 
child ; “you did oughter know better nor to offer yer ’and to a 
lady. Touch yer ’ead now, an’ be’ave, else go away.” 

Father went away. 

“You must acscuse ‘im, m’am,” Janey proceeded ; “’e’s got the 
softenin’ of the brain, an’ knows no more nor a child, an’ ’e’s very 
troublesowe at times ; it takes me all I can do to mind ’im. The 
neighbours says why don’t we put ’im away,* but mother she say 

* The poor here never use the word asylum if they can help it; the 


insane are said to be “ put away,” like precious things, “to be taken care 
of.” 
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no, ’e ’ave bin a good ’usband to ’er, an’ please God she'll do for 
"im as long as she can do for ’im, us ’elpin’ ’er, an’ ’e'll not be put 
away afore ’e goes to islong’ome. Ah!” she burst out on hearing 
the slouching steps returning, “would you now? You'll not 
come in an’ sit down an’ a lady ’ere, youknow; you just go an’ 
take a walk. See! there’s the sun out. Make your bow an’ be 
off wi’ you, an’ you shall ’ave summat good to eat.” 

Father raised the tips of his fingers to his forehead, and 
slouched off again obediently—out of the house this time, for I 
saw him pass the window with his eyes fixed on the distant 
prospect of that “summat good to eat,” I judged, by the idiotic 
smile which had remained on his lips since the bribe was held out 
to him. “Bless you, ’e knows ev’ry word I ses to ’im,” Janey 
proudly declared, grasping the handle which hung from the 
ceiling and altering her position uneasily. “ It’s me legs again,” 
she explained; “they do pain wi’ them twitches. Look at ’em! 
I can do nothin’ wi’ ’em.” 

A series of jerks here under the bed-clothes testified to the 
troublesome twitches. 

“You can’t control them, then?” I inquired. 

“Oh, no, I can’t do nothin’ wi’ ’em,” she repeated. “I can’t 
move ’em at all, J can’t. It do seem wonderful, don’t it, ow they 
can go o’ themselves?” 

Here her mother entered, a stout woman who would still have 
been comely but for the deep lines which the “reckless produc- 
tion” of her large family had worn upon her face, marking it with 
a permanent expression of exhaustion. 

She apologised querulously for disturbing me, but would I 
“aescuse ” her if she spoke to Janey, because “ the baker ’ad come 
an’ she didn’t know about the bread, there bein’ nobbut a ’eal left in 
the jar, them boys ate so much.” 

“ Well, I got three yeste’day,” Janey said, pulling a little purse 
out from under her pillow, “ an’ two to-day’s as much as you can 
‘ave, let who will do wi’out.” She handed her mother some 
coppers as she spoke, and the latter, after curtsying to me, meekly 
withdrew. 

“There’s a deal to think of i’ a ’ouse like this,” Janey remarked. 
“Father gets twelve shillin’s a week from the club, an’ the 
railway allows ’im another six, that’s eighteen, and two o’ the boys 
bring in four a week each, that’s eight, an’ eighteen—two eights 
six—twenty-six, an’ eight for rent out o’ that, an’ then there’s 
clo’s, not to mention boots, and the children do wear out amany, 
you'd be surprised, specially the boys. They’re thro’ ’em i’ no 
time, an’ repairs comes ’eavy. It takes me all my time lyin’ ’ere 
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to think and contrive for em, for mother she can’t be axspected to 
do much. She gets the boys’ breakfasts at five i’ the mornin’, an’ 
keeps about a bit, washin’ up an’ cleanin’, an’ doing odds an’ ends, 
but by the time she’s dressed me an’ father, she’s about done 
erself, an’ ’as to lie down till tea, an’ as to thinkin’, it can’t be - 
axspected of ’er wi’ father that ’elpless, an’ that troublesome at 
times, an’ all, you wouldn’t believe! *E won't stay in, an’ ’e 
won't go out, nor do nothin’, an’ ’e can’t talk much, you know, to 
tell you what’s the matter. Are you going, m’am? Well, thank 
you kindly for the visit. An’ p’raps you'll come again. Id be 
glad to see you. There was amany comed at first, ladies an’ all, 
but now I scarcely sees a one, an’ it do seem to doa body good 
like, you know, to see company. You don’t get tired o’ yer own 
folks, but you want a change. It’s like breathin’; you go on doin’ 
of it whatever the air is, but when the winder’s bin shut a long 
time an’ someone comes an’ opens it, my!”—she drew a deep 
breath—“ it’s like new life, the freshness is.” 

After this first visit, 1 made it a rule to go and see Janey 
regularly every Monday afternoon, an arrangement of which she 
highly approved. “It gives you something to look forward to 
like,” she said, by which ambiguous expression she meant humbly 
to allude to her own feelings in the matter. But, indeed, I very 
soon learnt to look forward myself to the time I should spend 
with Janey, listening to her simple talk, and taken out of my own 
narrow groove by the largeness of nature which found an interest 
and had some sympathy for every phase of human being. It was 
Janey who taught me to perceive that there is no distinction of great 
or small in the value of details of such daily life as we discussed. 
The placing of the sons of a gentleman in professions may seem 
at a glance to be a more important matter than the finding of 
work for such small fry as Janey’s brothers; but as an evidence 
of human worth, when you come to compare the resources of the 
one with the poverty of the other, the position of the gentleman 
with that of the paralysed girl who, doubled up with pain on her 
short bed, thought and arranged and “fended” for her whole 
family, all the wonder and respect was for the latter, as it is for 
the skilful if less perfect work of a man as distinguished from the 
mechanical exactness produced without thought by machines, 

My fellow sheep in society, all crowding one after the other to 
get through the fashionable gap of the moment together, would 
have stared as at an imbecility had they heard it asserted that 
mine was the petty existence with its dinners, dances, dresses, 
and all the stultifying round of accustomed inanities, and Janey’s 
was the larger life; but that was the fact. Janey was the human 
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being, purposeful and versatile; I was the society machine, doing 
just what was expected of me exactly as the other machines did, 
without happiness and without heart in it. I knew this from 
the difference between Janey’s effect on me and that of the 
other machines. The latter had the power of expressing the 
correctest sentiments on all occasions, and I could reply in like 
manner, each being the better perhaps for the exercise of politeness, 
but neither touching the other because neither felt. Now with 
Janey it was just the opposite. Her powers of expression were 
chiefly facial: the look in her large grey eyes, the slight smile 
or compression of her lips, the nod of her wise head indicated 
depths of feeling not to be plumbed; and.without words, solely 
by force of feeling, she made me recognise in her a very loving 
loyal friend, and one who more than any lived in my interests 
most sincerely. The story of my life from week to week was of 
vital importance to her. She drew forth by dint of sympathy 
confessions and confidences no other woman could have wrung 
from me, and on many a weary day, sitting beside her little bed, 
I have felt my sorely contracted heart. expand, and the hard 
burden of my own coldness melt in the warmth that came glowing 
with the return of the power to care—to love. 

I was also indebted to Janey for many a valuable hint on the 
management of my household. She had made the most of her 
time in service, and observed just where the mistress was in fault 
as well as the maids; but she dealt impartially with both of us. 

At first I used to shrink from telling her of walks and rides 
and drives, the contrast seemed so cruel; but she was too finely 
tempered to think of that, and soon showed me that such small 
share in my advantages as the description of these could give her 
was an enlivening pleasure to her, not a source of envy and 
despair. We had many a merry laugh together in that close 
little room, carefully smothered though for fear of disturbing 
mother, who would be asleep in the room above; and we had 
many long silences too, listening to the intermittent regularity 
of the weary steam-hammer, going in the great ironworks at the 
back—breaking out into heavy beats that made the cottage quiver, 
then pausing for an appreciable time, then on again, thump, 
thump, thump, incessantly day and night. Poor Janey! “Some- 
times it seems to shake me,” she said, “ an’ when I sleep I feel it 
crushin’ me ’ere an’ crushin’ me there, an’ when I wake it goes 
on i’ me ’ead till I long not to feel nothin’ no more—if you know 
what I mean. I don’t want to be dead, which ’ud be wicked; but 
_ I just do want not to ear or know. ‘Then there’s the men. They 
comes out from their work i’ there ’eavy clogs, changin’ shifts, 
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six hours on an’ six hours off, an’ I do dread ’em comin’, for the 
clatter’s awful. But of course there must allus be somethin’,” 
she concluded, “an’ you ’ave your troubles too as keeps you 
wakin’ o’ a night as well as me”—and so she would return to my 
affairs. 

I had made her a picture gallery, with coloured prints from 
the Christmas papers, by this time, and kept her room sweet with 
flowers, both cut and growing. And I had also taught her how 
to crochet edging, and make warm woollen comforters on a frame, 
light work that could be done in a recumbent position, and after- 
wards sold. Being able to make a little money in this way was 
a great addition to Janey’s happiness just then, for her brothers 
had got out of work, and the family were in poorer circumstances 
than ever. A few days before Christmas I happened to ask her 
what they were all going to have for their Christmas dinner. 

She put her hand under her pillow where she kept the family 
purse, and answered cheerfully: “Oh, I'll just get mother to go 
out and buy some beef pieces to make a puddin’ for the childer. 
You don’t know what beef pieces is? The bits, you know, the 
butcher trims off of joints. °E sells ’em cheap at night, an’ if you 
boil em long enough they’re not too ’ard.” 

Neither Janey nor any of her family were beggars, and I had 
always felt great delicacy about offering them money; but when I 
went home that day it occurred to me that Santa Claus might 
send them a surprise at Christmas. So we got a big hamper, and 
filled it with Christmas fare—beef, mince-pies, a plum pudding, 
apples, nuts, toys for the children, a fowl for the invalids, fuel for 
cooking, butter, eggs, lard, and anything else we could think of, 
and after dark, on Christmas eve, two of the servants put it down 
at the door, knocked, and ran away. 

I missed my regular day, and did not see Janey for some time 
after this, hoping that, when I did go, the hamper would be 
forgotten, and Janey would have excused my absence on the 
ground of the busy time I had had; but in this I was allowing 
little for Janey’s discernment. 

“Tt seems quite a long time since I saw you,” I began. 

“Yes,” Janey answered, “but you needn’t ’a’ stayed away for 
fear we'd thank you too much for the ’amper. I know what it is 
meself. You feel awkward like when you've got to be thanked ; 
an’ I ses to mother, don’t you go an’ say too much now. Eh! it 
was a surprise! I jest ’appened to be readin’ a story in a paper 
that mornin’, of ow some poor folks ’ad a big ’amper left at their 
door, an’ I told it to mother while she was washin’ me, an’ mother 

she ses, ‘Oh, yes! them things ‘appens in books, but not in real 
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life. It’s easy enough to make things come right when a scratch 
o’ the pen can doit.’ But, ’owever, that very night I was lyin’ 
‘ere i’ the dark, to save candle, an’ there cam’ a big knock at the 
door that fairly made me jump, an’ then I ’eard footsteps runnin’ 
away, an’ I calls out to mother, ‘ Don’t go, mother, it’s a runaway.’ 
But she went all the same, an’ I ’eard ’er exclaim, an’ then there 
was a draggin’ of summat ’eavy about, an’ mother she comes in, 
an’ I could ’ear by ’er voice she was all of a trimble like, an’ she 
ses to me solemn, ‘Janey,’ she ses, ‘ things do’appen sometimes in 
real life like as if it was a book.’ An’ then! if I didn’t know the 
moment she said it what she meant; but I couldn’t say nawthin’, 
I was so took to. Then mother, she got a light, an’ she an’ 
Walter, me eldest brother, brought in the ’amper for me to see 
it unpacked, an’ all the other childer stood around, and 
Tommy ’e say, ‘Suppose it’s a ’oax?’ An’ Walter told ’im 
it would ’a’ bin if ’e ’a’ ’ad anything to do wi’ it, an’ punched 
is “ead to make ‘im shut up; an’ then mother began, an’ 
took the things out cne after the other as solemn as could be all 
the time, though the children shouted, on’y when she cam’ to the 
beef she weighed it i’ ’er ’and like, an’ ses: ‘Sixteen pounds, I do 
believe!’ An’ then she puts ’er ’and into the ’amper again, an’ 
there at the bottom was the firin’ to cook it, an’ at that she just 
throw’d ’er apron up over ’er face, an’ sat ’erself down in that 
there chair, an’ rocked ’erself to an’ fro, an’ ’ad a good ery, an’ 
that relieved ’er. An’ little Georgie ’e say: ‘Oo’s ’urt mother ?’ 
An’I ses: ‘’Ush, Georgie, no one’s ’urt mother. Mother’s on’y 
very glad, that’s all.’ An’ it was queer to see the little chap 
stannin’ lookin’ at ’er puzzled like, you know. ’E don’t cry when 
’e’s glad, e don’t! An’ eh! that beef, m’am! It was as sweet as 
a nut! an’ that tender I could eat it i’ spite o’ me teeth.” 

She had lost almost all her teeth, a defect which did not 
disfigure her because she scarcely parted her lips when she 
smiled. ‘“ But indeed I’m glad they’re gone,” she said to me, 
alluding to her teeth, “ for they was nobbut a trouble while I ’ad 
any. ‘They began to go while I was in service i’ London, an’ my 
missus, as was a very good livin’ lady an’ kind to us all, down to 
me as was nobbut scullery maid then, she ’eard I ’ad toothache, 
an’ she ses she’d send me to a dentist place. It’sa kind o’ charity. 
You don’t pay. I think young gents goes there to learn the 
dentistry business, an’ my! they do torture you. I didn’t know 
what it was, else I'd not ’ave gone, not was it ever so. “Im as did 
my teeth used to get me ’ead fast in a chair, an’ put a thing in 
‘me mouth to ’old it open, an’ then ’e’d leave me like that, an’ go an’ 
laugh an’ talk wi’ the other young gents ; an’ when’e ‘urt mean’ I'd 
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make a noise, ’e used to say: ‘Now jest you shut up. You know 
you're a pauper an’ gets all this tendance for nothin’, an’ good 
dentistry too.’ But it wasn’t good dentistry,” she added, “for it 
‘art awful all the time, an’ didn’t last.” 

This casual glimpse of the price which the unfortunates who 
have to rely upon “charity” pay for the same is the kind of thing 
which makes one long to visit such “young gents” with a big 
stick while one’s blood is boiling; but Janey was not by way of 
complaining. She held that to do and to suffer were an in- 
evitable and necessary part of to be. 

“Then,” she continued, “I did for ’em in ’ospital meself, for 
they ’urt that bad I begged ’em to give me summat, an’ they got 
me creasote, an’ one of the nurses she tol’ me, ‘If you use that, 
youll not ’ave a tooth left i’ your ead. It'll destroy them all.’ 
“ An’, I ses, ‘all the better.’ An’ sure enough it did destroy ’em 
all, axpress, but a stump or two, an’ I wish they'd go as well, I 
do, for they’re nowt but a bother.” She smiled as she spoke, 
then pulled herself up a little by the rope hanging from the ceiling, 
and apologised for the vagaries of her legs, “ which do jump so as 
never was to-day.” 

“ How did your illness begin, Janey ?” I asked. 

“Tt was carryin’ eavy weights before I'd done growing begun 
it,” she answered. ‘ Me aunt, me father’s sister, was cook in a 
gentleman’s ’ouse, an’ when I was fifteen I was a big gell, and 
she ses, ‘Send Janey to me an’ I'll make ’er scullery maid, an’ 
she’ll get to be kitchen maid an’ cook in time.’ An’ me aunt was 
that particular it seemed like as if I'd niver no rest, for when I 
wasn’t workin’ ’n the kitchen, she made me sit down to sewin’, 
makin’ me own things—an’ eh! I did get together a good set 
out! ButI’ad to carry ’eavy saucepans of water an’ things, an 
likely strained meself even afore I got to be kitchen maid, an’ 
after that the work was’arder nor ever; but I sent mother ’ome 
& lot of money! Then I began to feel queer i’ me legs, an’ one 
day I jest flopped down on me knees an’ couldn’t get up again, 
an’ me aunt was cross. She thought I was shammin’. But that 
passed off, on’y I went on gettin’ weak an’ feelin’ bad i’ me back, 
till at last you could see as I couldn’t drag on any more, an’ I 
ses, ‘Oh, aunt, you'll not scold, for I can’t; I tol’ youT’d go on till 
I dropped, an’ I ’ave.’ Then she spake to missus to’send me ’ome 
for a rest: an’ while I was at ’ome me legs lost all power on a 
suddent, an’ that time it didn’t come back, an’ then mother took 
me to a ’ospital, an’ the very first question the doctor ast me was 
’ad I’ad a fall. An’ at first I ses no, an’ then it come back to me 


all ofa ’eap. I was ’urrying down stairs one day afraid aunt ’ud 
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scold me for bein’ late an’ lazy, an’ I slipped an’ fell on me back ; 
an’ when I came to think on it as sure as ennythink it was from 
that time I felt the pain.” 
Armed with these details, I went to consult a specialist about 
Janey, in the forlorn hope that there might still be something to 
be done for her. He said, so far as he could form an opinion 
without seeing her, he should be inclined to suppose that it was 
a case of hysterical paralysis, a thing which might have been 
cured if properly treated in time. But he shook his head and 
was doubtful now when he heard about her legs being drawn up to 
her. The thing, however, was to arouse in her a strong desire 
to recover. Singularly enough I had never heard her express any 
wish on the subject. She had evidently been a “show case” in 
the hospital, a subject of peculiar interest to the medical men 
which led to her being made much of; and when first she 
returned home after she was stricken hopelessly, as it was 
supposed, numbers of people had come to see her, more out of 
curiosity than kindness—the sort of people who are collected by 
the excitement of a great calamity, but disappear when its effect 
upon themselves wears off. Janey, however, had enjoyed her 
little notoriety, and the being “fussed up,” too much at the time 
to suffer acutely from fear of the dreadful future before her. As 
the days wore on, however, and there was no change in her to 
keep the first flash of interest alive in her visitors, their visits 
became fewer and fewer, until at last the good vicar, his wife, the 
scripture reader and myself were all who ever came to vary the 
monotony of the long dulldays. A propos of this falling off of her 
friends Janey gave me a bright instance of her patient moderation. 
I had been feeling indignant with those people who had only paid 
Janey attention while they could make capital of her case from 
which to draw large interest for their conversation ; and I was 
especially angry with one lady who accepted credit for her 
supposed devotion to the poor girl while all the time neglecting 
to visit her. 
“She has not been to see you yet, then?” I happened to 
remark one day, involuntarily implying a reproach, I am afraid. 
“Ah, well, you see,” said Janey tolerantly, “she ‘as amany 
things to do, ’an must find it ’ard to remember ’em all. When 
she ses she'll come she means to right enough; but one thing 
crowds another out o’’er mind, an’ that’s ‘ow it ’appens she forgets 
me.” 
Shakespeare puts it more concisely : 


“What we do determine oft we break; 
Purpose is but the slave to memory.” 
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But Janey’s kindly wisdom only differed from his in the 
expression of it. 


“Do you like being read to, Janey?” I asked, soon after our 
acquaintance began. 

“Yes,” she answered, not very enthusiastically. ‘“Scripter 
reader and the vicar they comes an’ reads.” 

“ What do they read to you?” 

“The Bible, as is what they’re paid to do, you know,” she 
answered, with a fine appreciation of the obligation entailed to 
honestly earn one’s wages. ‘An’ Miss Hawke, she used to read 
to me about the martyrs till I got the ’orrors thinkin’ of ’em. 
Mrs. Miller used to read too, an’ Mrs. Frier, about this miserable 
world an’ all people ’as to bear, till I was that low sperrited I 
used to lie ere an’ cry to meself alone. An’ they used to read 
about ’eaven too, an’ ow ’appy we should be to think o’ goin’ 
there, an’ ’ow all this affliction was sent to try us. I used to 
be thinkin’ too much about gettin’ well at first, but Mrs. Frier she 
tol’ me that wasn’t right, that we should bear what the Lord 
sends us wi out repining, an’ be thankful when ’e doesn’t make it 
no-’arder for enny on us nor ’e ’as for me, black sinner as I am.” 

“Then Mrs. Frier told you all wrong,” I answered boldly. 
“That is a demon she worships, a frightful spirit who wantonly 
tortures us.” Janey looked startled. ‘Does a father afflict his 
children?” I asked her. She shook her head dubiously. “He 
may chide and punish, but he doesn’t injure them,” I pursued— 
“and you are to think of getting well.” 

After that I began to read her cheerful secular stories to fill her 
with a wholesome love of life, and carefully avoided all those 
goody-goody productions which, by preaching a stultifying 
resignation, would naturally tend to confirm her in her hopeless 
condition. 

After Christmas the circumstances of the family had greatly 
improved, thanks to Janey, who had worked wonders from her sick 
bed, having, by dint of boldly sending for people to beg their help, 
and writing curiously spelt missives in her queer unpractised 
hand, succeeded in placing three of her brothers and a sister in 
situations—one brother as grocer’s assistant, another in a 
printing office, the third in the “works,” and her sister in 
service; and as all four children, according to the custom of the 
county, contributed to the support of “the home,” the pinch of 
poverty was no longer felt there. Janey herself too, not content 
with “ minding father,” ordering his goings out and his comings 
in, his food and clothing, administering the funds of the family 
to the best advantage for everybody, and managing the household 
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generally, had taken the child of a girl in the neighbourhood who 
had “’appened a misfortune ”—to use her own quaint euphemism 
—“to tend,” by which she made a few more shillings a week 
herself. The child, a little girl, required a good deal of “ tending,” 
heing about a year old, very sturdy, and just able to toddle; but 
Janey, lying on her back in bed, only just able to move her arms, did 
wonders with her, keeping her amused from the time she woke till 
she fell asleep again, simply by talking to her, and “all the while 
’aving an eye to father,” who was apt to be troublesome if Janey’s 
vigilance relaxed. She had a long stick with a handle now, a most 
useful instrument with which she could reach to any part of the 
room, using it like a shepherd’s crook, opening and shutting the 
door with it, pulling the baby back to her bedside by her waist- 
belt when she crept out of reach, and administering condign 
punishment to father if she caught him “ at his tricks,” to which, 
after the arrival of the baby, he had added breaking her playthings, 
stealing her sweets, and slyly pinching her. 

“Poor father!” Janey exclaimed tenderly. “ When mother 
goes out an’ leaves ’im for me to tend, it do seem as if ’e knew I 
was ’elpless, ’e do be’ave that bad. An’ ’e can’t abide the baby. 
’E’s kind o’ jealous of ’er, I think, an’ would do ’er a mischief if 
it wasn’t for the stick. I catches ’im glowerin’ at ’er, an’ if ’e sees 
I sees ’im ’e pretends it’s summat else ’e’s lookin’ at, for ’e’s that 
cunning—you wouldn’t believe! ButI jest shakes the stick at ’im, 
an’ ses: ‘Ugh! you would, would you?’ an’ ’e’s as meek as Mary 
’ad a little lamb.” 

Now that they were more comfortably off, Janey decided at my 
instigation to move to a better house, where there would be room 
for her to have a full-sized bed and more accommodation generally, 
besides the relief of quiet after the thud of the steam hammer and 
roar of the big ironworks at the back, and the heavy patter of 
clogged feet on the petrified pats of butter of which the pavement 
in front appeared to be composed. The mother, helpless, 
querulous, fatalistic, and a chronic sufferer from extreme debility, 
had no energy for the move. It would upset Janey, she was sure, 
and disagree with father, and so on; but I overcame her opposition 
by showing her that she had already been to blame for allowing 
Janey’s legs to contract so much, and it was her duty now to put 
herself out to any extent necessary for Janey’s good. The latter 
was nervous herself about being moved. She had not been out of 
her little room for three years, and the thought of being carried 
through the streets “ an’ seein’ ’em all again” excited her so much 
that she was prostrated for days before the event. When the 
ordeal was over, however, and she found herself in a, comparatively 
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speaking, large bright room, newly papered, with plants growing 
in a box outside the window, pictures in frames on the walls, a big 
armchair for father, a delightful spring bed for herself, and a cot 
for baby, she said she felt as if she could sit up! 

“Of course you will sit up,” I answered. “It is only a matter 
of time.” 

I had been telling her this, and trying to rouse her out of the 
depressing state of resignation I had found her preached into, ever 
since I had consulted the specialist on her account. She looked at 
me in a shy timorous way now, as if she wanted to say something, 
but did not like to, and she had a cheap-looking publication in her 
hand which she was fingering nervously. 

“ What is it, Janey?” Lasked. ‘“ You must tell me.” 

She bent her head towards me, and spoke in a mysterious 
whisper. 

“Do you believe in faith-healing?” she asked, and then she 
held out the penny publication. 

There was a good deal in the papers just then about faith- 
healing @ propos of the “ miraculous cures” brought about by 
pilgrimages to Lourdes and elsewhere, and knowing that marvellous 
results really had followed the effects of excitement and “ faith ” 
in the minds of hysterical patients, I saw a possible chance for 
Janey, and answered without hesitation, “ Yes, I do.” 

One of her brothers had brought in a paper on the subject 
published by a society then practising faith-healing in London. 
Many most interesting accounts were given of cures effected 
at prayer meetings, and on what would otherwise have been 
the patient’s death-bed. The reports were worked up with much 
detail, which made them exciting reading for one in Janey’s con- 
dition, and I could feel that she was watching me with great anxiety 
and trepidation as I perused them. 

“Do you believe it?” she asked again eagerly. 

“T believe you are just one of the best cases to try iton. I 
think you could be greatly benefited by this kind of thing,” I 
answered. ‘I will write them an account of your trouble, if you 
like, and ask them what they would recommend.” 

Janey pulled herself half up by her rope hanging from the 
ceiling, then let herself drop on her pillow again, not knowing how 
to contain her eagerness and anxiety. 

My letter was addressed to a lady who seemed to be one of the 
leaders of the faith-healing movement, and by return of post I 
received a gentle, courteous reply, the sum and substance of which 
was : “Is not this dear child committed to yourcare? Read fe 
then followed a lists of texts, which, I regret to say, I have lost 
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and forgotten. I had boldly suggested that the faith-healers 
should come and cure my Janey if they could, but they preferred 
to let me have the credit of curing her myself, it seemed—also if 
possible, I suppose. But, allowing that “this dear child” was 
committed to my care, how much should I be justified in doing to 
enable her to apply her strength of mind to the healing of her 
body? I knew well what extraordinary results have been brought 
about by the influence of mind on matter, and also knew with 
what childlike confidence she would carry out any suggestion I 
might make; would it be right to try? But how could it be 
otherwise? I did think of consulting some one wiser than myself, 
but then I was afraid of being discouraged, and I knew the 
experiment could only be well made by one without doubt and all 
enthusiasm. 

I took the whole week to screw up my courage, I confess, but 
when my next day came for visiting Janey I went in bravely 
and told her I could help her to cure herself, explaining that I 
was not able to do it by the means which the society employed, 
but that I had a method of my own which was just as effectual. 
I told her also that I should require a piano to help me, and would 
send one during the week, and recommended her to begin at once 
to believe firmly that she was going to be cured. 

Janey heard me with reverent attention, and when I left her 
there was a glow in her grey eyes and an expression of exaltation 
on her face that frightened me. Suppose I made bad worse? The 
thought was alarming ; but I felt I must go on now and do some- 
thing, otherwise I should be running the risk of making bad worse 
in another way, by inflicting a dreadful disappointment on Janey, 
and robbing her through myself of her faith in her fellow- 
creatures. 

We had decided, between ourselves, not to mention the experi- 
ment to any one until we had tried it. Janey agreed with me 
that the attempt would create a disturbing amount of interest 
among her people, and I was afraid of the criticism, not to mention 
the ridicule of my own. 

Janey was delicately emotional, I knew, for I had read her 
Tennyson and Longfellow, and seen her transparent skin suffused 
with pale pink flushes of pure pleasure when I came to the 
passages that specially appealed to her. She would repeat such 
words as : 


“.... the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown,” 


lovingly ; and mount to an evident devotional enthusiasm on lines 
like: 
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“Ah, Lover! Brother! Guide! Lamp of the Law! 
I take my refuge in thy name and thee! 
I take my refuge in thy Law of Good! 
I take my refuge in thy Order! Om! 
The dew is on the lotus!—Rise, Great Sun! 
And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave. 
Om mani padmi hum, the Sunrise comes! 
The Dewdrop slips into the shining Sea.” 


And it occurred to me that if words whose meanings she could 
only gather approximately had power to move her deeply chiefly 
by the rhythm and sound of them, then music must certainly be 
a most effectual adjunct to any attempt to work upon her will 
pleasurably through her emotions; and therefore the piano. 

I found her on the eventful day in a state of quiet exaltation, 
which contrasted favourably with the inward trepidation from 
which I was suffering. She was full of confidence—faith, she 
called it. Father and the baby had been sent out for the after- 
noon, that there might be no interruption. The piano had been 
placed by her direction so that she might see my fingers as I 
played, and I found she had put her best dressing-jackst on, and 
had herself and the room smartened up to the utmost extent, as 
for a festive occasion. 

I dared not hesitate, so I began at once—feeling all the time 
as if I were doing a deed of darkness—practising a black forbidden 
art. 

“ You know what faith is, Janey?” I said solemnly. ‘ You must 
believe that there is a great power which can and will cure you, 
and that presently you will be able to sit up again. You must 
rest on that thought, as it were, and let it make you feel happy 
and strong.” 

Janey grasped the handles of the rope suspended above her 
with both hands, and drew a deep breath. ‘“ Will it come all of a 
sudden ?” she whispered. 

“T cannot tell,’ I replied. “But don’t look about the room. 
Watch my fingers as I play; listen to the music; and, above 
everything, feel it. Open your heart to it as to a great joy ; let it 
tingle through you; and be sure that it will bring new life to 
you.” 

I had begun to believe in it myself by this time, and sat down 
to the piano in nearly as great a state of exaltation as Janey was, 
fortunately, for otherwise I should have been nervous; but asit was 
I could play—better than my best, I fancied. I chose the music 

which “speaks to the heart alone,” and was conscious at first of 
how it was affecting Janey; but presently I forgot her, and, 
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drifting off to measures that affect the imagination, I became 
absorbed. 

There was a great procession passing between high houses down 
a narrow street. The houses were yellow stone, and above them 
there was a narrow strip of sky, intensely blue, with one great 
white dazzling mass of sun-bright cloud upon it. It was a pro- 
cession of women in flowing robes of exquisite;amethyst tints. 
They walk in step, carrying harps, on which they played an 
accompaniment while they sang:—“ To us! to us it is given 
to do great deeds!” And so singing they came to the end of the 
long street of flat-roofed Oriental houses with tiny casements,’ and 
passed out into the open desert, where the heat radiated upwards 
from the yellowsand. And here they separated as water separates, 
spreading widely when it emerges from a narrow channel into an 
open space, but still flowing on in one direction; so they 
separated, each reclining on the invisible air, as it seemed, and 
floating off apart. Their dresses flashed like gems in the 
sunshine. Their hair shone. ‘Their harps resounded to ‘the 
touch of their milk-white hands, and their clear rich voices rang 
out always triumphantly :—To us! to us it is given to do great 
deeds!” And so singing they passed on over the desert into the 
west, their voices falling fainter and fainter, their forms growing 
more shadowy and indistinct, till the one was invisible and the 
other had died away. 

And as I struck the last soft quivering chord arpeggio, I turned 
to look at Janey. 

She was sitting up. 

And from that day too she continued to sit up—in bed at 
first, but by degrees she became strong enough to be moved into 
a chair, and dressed. Then she got so far as to be able to get out 
of .bed, dress herself, and hobble about the room; and I have no 
doubt that, but for her mother’s fatal apathy in letting her legs 
contract, she would eventually have quite recovered. There was. 
no stretching those stiff, shortened tendons back to their normal 
length, however, and poor Janey remained a cripple; but happily 
@ very active one. 

We got her a bath chair next, and her brothers by turns 
wheeled her out every day. The first visit she paid was to me. 
I had often described our house to her, and the rooms and 
furniture, and when she arrived she was wheeled into all the ones 
on the ground floor, and was loud in the expression of her 
amazement because she said she hadn’t imagined it at all like 
that. 


But all this time father was getting more troublesome, and was 
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“that cunning it did seem sometimes as if ’e would ’ave to be put 
away.” I had had a little window-garden made outside Janey’s 
window and filled with flowers, of which she took the greatest 
care; but one evening, when she went as usual to trim and water 
them, she found they had all been pulled up by the roots, and 
strewn on the ground outside. I thought the rough hands from 
the ironworks had done it; they used to destroy our grounds when 
they could effect an entry; but Janey said “no,” with a wise 
shake of her head. ‘“ Hawks dinna peck out hawks’ een. The 
men ’Il not touch our flowers now Sammy’s at the works. It’s 
father; I know it’s father. °E throwed a plate at baby yesterday, 
’e ’s that jealous or summat o’ the child; an’ ’e doesn’t know what 
mischief to be up to next. But then, it’s father, you know, an’ if 
it wasn’t that it ud be summat else.” 

I had risen to take my leave, and she looked up at me with her 
peculiar little smile that scarcely disturbed a feature, and held my 
hand a moment affectionately. A tinge of colour had come to her 
delicate cheeks since she was able to go out into the fresh air, 
and her large grey eyes were brighter. It was a most interesting 
face, melancholy in repose, but beaming with good feeling and 
clear intelligence. 

“Good-bye, Janey,” I said, “ until next Monday, unless you can 
come to see me.” 

“Good-bye, m’am,” she answered, “an’ thank you kindly. If 
the boys are either of ’em back i’ time to take me Id like to go; 
but I’m afraid this week ”— she heaved a little sigh, then added in 
her usual cheerful way—“ But of course if it is to be it will be.” 

The following Monday I laid up a life-long regret for myself 
by going to see Janey much later than I had ever done before. A 
game of tennis was the important matter that detained me! 

The cottage door stood ajar, as it always did on my visiting day, 
so that I might walk in without disturbing the siesta of mother 
upstairs by knocking. The first thing I saw on entering Janey’s 
room was father sitting comfortably by the window in his big 
armchair. He greeted me with a cunning grin. Janey was 
prostrate on the floor, and the baby girl was sitting beside her 
patting her cheek. I thought it was a game at first, but Janey 
turned a ghastly face to me when she heard my step, and moaned. 
There was a horrid wound on the side of her head, and there was 
a heavy wooden stool lying near her with blood upon it. I called 
through the open window to a man who was passing. He helped 
me to lift Janey on to her bed, and then hurried off for a doctor, 
father looking on meanwhile with a self-satisfied smirk, and 
every now and then chuckling to himself as if hugely delighted 
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with something. Janey held my hand convulsively. She was 
sensible, and looked up at me with a piteous expression in her 
beautiful eyes. ‘‘Idon’t knowas’e’ad>’t better ’a’ bin put away,” 
she whispered, “for where mother an’ the childer will be if 
ennything ’appens to me, I can’t imagine.” She stopped, closed 
her eyes for a little, then looked up again. “It seemed to come 
over ’im all of a minute,” she said—“just afore you came. I was 
sittin’ on the floor playin’ wi’ baby, an’ ’e jest took up the stool, 
an’ throwed it at me, grinnin’ all the time. Oh! you bad man! 
see what you've done! Eh! but it ’urts, me ‘ead does. I 
misdoubt me I'll never think for ’em all no more.” Two great 
tears ran down her cheeks as she spoke. The blow would not 
have killed a robuster person, but Janey had no recuperative 
power in her fragile body, and never rallied from the shock to her 
system. Dear, good, gentle, loving creature! She managed “ to 
think for ’em all” a few days longer, arranging, directing, advising 
to the last. She had been silent some hours before the end, and 
we who were sitting beside her thought we should never hear her 
low sweet voice again making the harsh words musical by 
smoothing out the rugged aspirates—when suddenly she began to 
murmur something about Georgie, her youngest brother, a very 
delicate child :—“ Watch when ’e’s white,” she said, “an’ never 
you mind no schoolmasters nor magistrates. Jest you keep ’im 
at ’ome. ’E’ll niver do no ’ard work, but if you take care of ’im 
’e ll be good for a light business—stationery and books——” 

She broke off, and looked at the piano. I had described that 
vision of the singing women to her, and told her how to interpret 
it, and we had summoned them since more than once for our 
encouragement, so that I knew what she meant when she said in 
a stronger voice, with a last little smile: “ Would you play it 
again—very soft like—while I watch your fingers—-an’ maybe 


they'll come and ’elp me—'elp me up—this last little bit o’ the 
way.” 





I sat down to summon the singing women, and presently we 
heard their song—“ To us! to us it is given to do great deeds ! ”— 
and down the narrow street of the Oriental city they swept in 
their gem-tinted garments, and floated out into the desert, and on 
towards the sunset. But before they faded quite from sight and 
hearing, some one touched me lightly on the shoulder. The look 
of pain had passed from Janey’s face, a tender smile lingered about 
her lips, and it was plain that “they” had lovingly helped her 
gentle spirit up—that last little bit of the way. 














Check and Check. 


—_—s 


I wrore a poem to my love, 
In all a lover’s tender duty ; 
I said the flowers, the stars above 
Were nothing to her grace and beauty. 
I praised her eyes, her face, her form, 
Breathed out my very soul in passion, 
In language which perhaps was warm, 
But certainly was quite the fashion. 


Then laid it at the feet of her— 

That is, I had it “typed” and sent it 
By an Express Boy Messenger, 

To show her that I really meant it. 
But when the answer came—ah me! 

It struck me dumb and dazed and stupid ; 
She sent my poem back, you see! 

It was indeed a check—on Cupid. 


At first I thought my neck Id slit, 
For drowning’s generally risky ; 
But changed my mind, my pipe I lit, 
And filled a glass of Irish whisky— 
Which rendering my perceptions keen, 
I said, “ Love’s done for, evidently ; 
I'll send it to a magazine, 
Say, Tempte Bar of dear old Bentley!” 


So scorning love, and filled with hope, 
I printed it to save correction, 

Enclosing a stamped envelope 

In the event of its rejection. 












CHECK AND CHECK. 


And then I waited, as before, 
The fortune of my little poem. 

(O publisher! O editor! 
Your little ways how well I know ’em!) 









"Tis vain to thirst your blood to drink, 
"Tis vain for your “reply” to hanker, 
For authorship’s a ship, I think, 
That needs a deal of Hope for anchor. 
And so I hoped and hoped, like most, 
Until, one summer morn inviting, 
There came a TempLe Bar by post, 
A letter in a well-known writing. 


I seized the book, the string I snipt, 
Opened the letter, cut a caper— 
"Twas not, twas not my manuscript, 
But a much sweeter bit of paper. 
There was no need to slit my neck, 
I still was free from Marriage-Ring-Land, 
Yet Bentley, too, had sent a check, 
But his—was on the Bank of England! 


Freperic E, WEATHERLY. 














Some Particulars concerning the Rev. William Cole. 


In the British Museum is a series of neat MS. note-books in folio, 
to whose contents the pedigree-hunter, the archeologist, and the 
historian have been deeply indebted. The dilettante Horace 
Walpole, just going to the opera, received one of these volumes 
from its transcriber, and stayed at home to read off three-fourths 
of it. The perusal made him eager to go through all the 
collection. Only the other day Father Gasquet, the historian of 
the Dissolution of the English Monasteries, found in the same 
treasure-house the narrative of Cuthbert Shirebrook. But though 
these tomes have been the quarry whence many a stately work 
has been strengthened or adorned, the collector has “ suffered 
with not thinking on,” as Hamlet has it. 

And yet the thread of personal interest running through the 
collection is a clue to much that is valuable and amusing, though 
preoccupied readers may turn impatiently from the leaves or 
lines of gossip, distracting their attention from their own weightier 
business. Scattered through the transcriptions of MSS., trickings 
of arms, copies of college statutes and sepulchral inscriptions, 
there are jottings, fragmentary but copious, about the things 
and people of Cole’s own day. True relish for the past need not 
imply indifference to the present, or inability to appreciate it. 
The natural shrewdness of an unsophisticated understanding has 
ample play in these rambling talks with himself. ‘The book is 
my own mind, and is not meant for the public,” he says, in 
warning to a fellow-antiquary about to borrow a volume. “I 
hope I may here indulge my own opinions without apology for 
them.” 

Giving an account, with due heraldic illustration, of all the 
Justices of the Peace for Cambridgeshire in 1740, he comes to his 
own name: 


“The worshipful William Cole, Esq., J.P. for the county of Cambridge, 
was the eldest son of Mr. William Cole of Baberham in this county, 
farmer, by Catharine, his wife, daughter of Mr. Theophilus Tuer, a 
Cambridge merchant, and was born August 3rd, 1714. After going to 
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these several scholes [sic], a dame’s schole at Cambridge, Linton, Saffron 
Walden, and Eton, where he was five years on the foundation, he was 
entered a pensioner of Clare Hall, and after three or four years’ stay in 
that college, was removed to King’s College, where he had a brother who 
was Fellow, and was accommodated with better apartments, which was 
the occasion of this remove. In 1749, he was collated to the rectory of 
Hornsey in Middlesex, but resigned in 1751, and in 1753 was presented to 
that of Bletchley, in Buckinghamshire, by Browne Willis, Esq., where I 
am, I thank God for it, in good health, this 27th March, 1762.” 


We are elsewhere given the particulars of his ordination as 
deacon in Westminster Abbey on Christmas Day, 1744, before the 
choir service at eight o'clock. He stayed and received the 
sacrament from the Bishop (Joseph Wilcox, of Rochester), “ who 
chanted the service himself,” for he was also Dean of Westminster. 
The fees, we learn—including 2s. 6d.“ to the verger for a surplice 
to be ordained in”—amounted to £2 4s. 10d. One unlucky half- 
crown had been given to the Bishop’s servant beforehand “ by 
mistake.” Next day, Sir Thomas Gooch, Bishop of Norwich, 
signed Cole’s licence to be curate of Wethersfield, Suffolk (at 
£30 per annum), and next year (April 21) the same bishop 
ordained him priest, in the chapel of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Cole took his profession seriously, escaping thereby the shallow, 
narrow pertness which characterised many of his freethinking 
contemporaries. He had no enthusiasm, and pretended to no 
higher aim than to keep honest and do his duty. His family was. 
respectable, his fortune sufficient, and he was devoid of unworthy 
ambition. He watched with a keen, disinterested eye the rush 
and scramble for preferment, and accepted his position as minister 
of an established church without bitterness or bigotry towards 
those outside it. If he disliked the Dissenters, it was for their 
tendency to extenuate lawlessness, the way they had of taking up 
any view that might disparage authority and encourage revolu- 
tion. 

That there was danger of mob rule in the days of “ Wilkes and 
Liberty ” was not evident to all who rightly reprobated the 
arbitrary conduct of the House of Commons. But Cole, whose 
backward glance often reverted to the times of the Great 
Rebellion, saw it clearly enough. 

On the occasion of two tradesmen of Guildford being burnt in 
effigy in October, 1744, Cole observes : 


“However deservedly these people might be disgraced thus publicly, 
yet surely this licentious excess of the mob, who are no judges of right 
and wrong, ought not to be tolerated in a civil government. But we live 
in times when the mob are encouraged to all sorts of riot. ‘ Wilkes and 
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Liberty ’ have got the better of sober forms and regular restrictions. A 
time will come when even these mock patriots will find the inconvenience 
of such licentiousness, and will endeavour to restrain it.” 


The last remark shows the writer’s charity. It is conceivable 
that the licentiousness might be encouraged by mock patriots, 
however “inconvenient” or ruinous it might be to the country; 
and, indeed, these persons did appeal to the mob, as the final 
arbiter of even theological controversy, in the Gordon riots of six 
years later. On June 6, 1780, Gough the antiquary wrote to 
Cole : 


“Last Friday, from the windows of Alice’s coffee-house, I saw Lord 
George Gordon’s partisans pour like a tide into Old Palace Yard. I saw 
no violence, but an immense crowd of people, most of them in their best 
clothes with music and flags, and if there was anything pleasurable in such 
a matter, it was to hear an uniform elevation of voices thrice repeated in 
three cheers after they had halted for a while. Sorry Iam to hear what 
followed afterwards, both within and without Parliament, and the excesses 
of the mob at night. I fear we are to have an annual mob for some 
wrong-headed motive or other .. . . Our duty as antiquaries is to prepare 
for the worst, and treasure up all we can come at, before popular rage, 
heightened by faction, anticipates Time in his ravages. I was in town on 
Tuesday, and saw the mob gutting Akerman’s house and attempting to 


burn down Newgate . . . [other outrages are named]. The houses of two 
respectable tradesmen, who only apprehended some rioters, were levelled 
with the ground. . . . Newgate and the keeper’s house were burnt down 


last night, and Lord Mansfield’s house gutted.” 
Cole’s comment is: 


“ My friend, Mr. Gough, as a Dissenter, palliates the matter as well as 
he can, and says nothing of the insults tothe bishops and Lord Mansfield, 
and the cries of No Popery of this well-dressed mob.” 


Cole’s own feelings to the older form of Christianity and its 
champions were more liberal than those of the mass of his 
countrymen, and he chose not the way of oppressors. He despised 
the petty, prying persecution that inspired the queries occasionally 
sent by the bishops (under the pressure of Protestant opinion) as 
to the number of “ reputed Papists”’ in each parish, and delighted 
in the exposure of its pretended necessity. When, in September, 
1780, the archbishop ordered another census of Roman Catholics, 
some correspondent sent to the Cambridge Chronicle a statement 
from a return temp. James II., showing twenty-three Conformists 
to one Nonconformist, and one hundred and seventy-nine Con- 
formists to one Papist. Cole notes it (had he sent the letter ?), 
adding’: 


“The worthy Protestant associations and other fanatics are still 
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persevering to delude the people with the cry of Popery, which had well- 
nigh upset the constitution about two months before, and will probably 
in the end accomplish that blessed design.” 





Besides, the influence of his favourite studies “‘ tended to Latium.” 
He slily tells Gough, “I hold it as a truth that all genuine 
antiquaries have a spice or dash in favour of ‘Mother Church.’” 
So strong was this “dash” in the writer, that he was called in 
joke Cardinal Cole. There was just so much excuse for the jest 
as was afforded by his practice of praying for the departed, and 
his yearning after the unity of Christendom. In the first 
particular he resembled many other staunch English Churchmen, 
and though he had at one time some half-formed intention of 
joining the Church of Rome, he was potently dissuaded by the 
closer view of its practical working, obtained during his continental 
travels in 1765. 

These journeys were the last interruption to the course of his 
quiet life. Three years later he honourably resigned Bletchley in 
favour of the grandson of his deceased patron. He thenceforward 
stood aloof from ecclesiastical duty, and gave himself, in entire 
freedom, to the work that he loved—to the study of antiquity 
and to observing his contemporaries. His sympathies could 
not be called narrow. He more than once expresses his regret 
that the high Whigs and Freethinkers too often join their 
forces. Yet he mentions the great Whig Minister with cordial 
respect, and his correspondence with that Minister’s son Horace— 
an extremely latitudinarian Whig—beginning with formal notes 
of courtesy, became close and frequent, although they “ disagreed 
very considerably about Papists and Presbyterians.” Cole’s 
aversion to freethinking was no bar to his tender regard for 
Conyers Middleton (“ever by me to be lamented”), a con- 
spicuous freethinker. But his wrath flamed forth, fierce and hot, 
against the mean, the pretentious, the unjust of any party. 
Cole’s life has mainly to do with the parsons and the antiquaries. 
To his beloved note-books he confides his stores of knowledge of 
every kind. To them he confesses his own short-comings—and 
other people’s—very frankly and plainly. 

Sometimes Cole’s respect for the office sharpens the severity of 
his censure on the bearer. Thus his dislike of the primate Secker 
is accentuated by the honour due to His Grace’s dignity. He 
speaks of Secker’s early days at Leyden, when “his opinions 
were wholly deistical.” Authority having been duly given for 
that statement, he proceeds : 


“It is to be presumed, now that he is primate of a national church, that 
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ne has long ago seen occasion to alter his notions. Else what a motley 
kind of a primate of the Church of England should we have, who from 
being educated a Dissenter at Coventry, where he has a brother at this 
time (according to the example of Archbishop Tillotson, whose father 
continued a Presbyterian after his son was primate), one of the pillars of 
the dissenting congregation, and with a foreign education in a Dutch 
university, professed himself a Deist ! ” 


Then follow some details as to His Grace’s dealings with his 
household : 


“ Nothing can be more servile than the dependence of the Lambeth 
chaplains, who are never admitted to His Grace’s conversation but at 
dinner ; and then they retire with the guests into their own apartment, 
and even provide wine for them at their own expense, as soon as the cloth 
has been taken away, and one or two glasses of wine has been presented 
to the Archbishop’s company on a salver ; for on the greatest public days 
there is no sitting and drinking a few glasses after dinner, as usual 
everywhere else, but after a long time at table, before the cloth is removed, 
the company take their leave of His Grace, and many retire to the 
chaplain’s apartments.” 


Cornwallis, Secker’s successor, changed all this, and Cole 
grumbled a protest against his “ right-hand defection,” as he had 
done against Secker’s “left-hand falling away.” As to Mrs. 
Cornwallis’s Sunday routs— 


“if the fact is true, and it is boldly asserted in the true Presbyterian 
confident manner, I can’t help thinking that all that is said is proper 
enough for so anti-episcopal a carriage. I have myself, as William Cole, 
no particular objection to a sober game of cards, even on a Sunday 
evening, but as vicar of a parish, I should think myself most highly 
blameable to do so in my parish, or, as a clergyman, anywhere in a 
country where prejudice is so vehement against it.” 


Cole mentions the “ trafficking ” of Bishop Keene. The bishop’s 
own career, as told by Horace Walpole, showed his aptitude for 
bargaining, even for swindling. Young Edmund Keene had been 
quite ready to accept the living bought by Sir Robert Walpole 
on the condition of his marrying Sir Robert’s natural daughter. 
His brother, Benjamin Keene, our ambassador at Madrid, was also 
party to the agreement. Mr. Keene enjoyed his first preferment 
some time, when Sir Robert died, and the lady being marriage- 
able, it was proposed to the divine to fulfil his engagement. 


“But,” says Cole, “as he had by this time made other connections, and 
the lady, I suppose, not over-tempting (though of this Mr. Walpole said 
not a word, and I only judge so from her present short, squat, gummy appear- 
ance), though by no means deformed or mis-shaped, but rather undersized 
and snub-faced, which might probably have been better when she was 
younger. When this was determined on, the lady had nothing to do but 
to retire and live as well as she could with her mother in a starving 
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condition, as no further provision was made for her, and the family knew 
nothing about her.” 


Horace Walpole was in this ignorance till a year or two before 
he told Cole the story. Being informed by a canon of Chichester 
of the existence of Miss Day, he took her to live with him as his 
sister. He then, finding that the bishop refused to make any 
amends, told her to add asa postscript to her next appeal, that 
the answer was to be addressed to himself at Arlington Street. 
Keene knew, as Horace told Cole, that a bishop in his hands 
would meet with but little quarter. 


“Tt had this effect, that the bishop proposed to give her the £600 
[her father had given for the living], or interest for that sum, and 
accordingly he contrived meanly (as Mr. Walpole expressed it) to send her 
the interest the very day before quarter-day, and by that means defrauded 
her of about £5, as well as I remember. This Mr. Walpole said he was 


glad of, as the bishop either cheated her, or owes her that sum to this 
day.” 


Cole heard this story from Walpole, October 29, 1774. He 
made his reflections, to the effect that both were his friends, and 
he could see the defects in both. 


“The bishop, though puffed up as any on the bench, was ever esteemed 
a cheerful, generous, and good-tempered man. Great fortune in a wife 
and great dignity in the Church, often make the wisest forget themselves 
... Mr. W. is... one of the most lively, ingenious persons of the age, 
with a great share of vanity, and eagerness of adulation. As Mr. Gray 
observed to me, a violence and warmth in party matters abates or takes 
off from many of his shining qualities.” 


And thereupon he remembers how, ten years ago, Walpole had 
boasted to him of his rudeness to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
whom he had mortified by calling him Mr. or Dr. Terrick. Cole 
adds, “Surely this was not right or proper. Whoever disregards 
such titles acts like a clown,” and this other little remark: 


“T presume no one loves titles better than himself, as will be evident 
to any one who looks over the description of the villa at Strawberry Hill, 
where is the most fulsome enumeration, on every occasion, of the most 
minute titles of the Walpole family and its most distant alliances.” 


As the result of these meditations, Cole never opened his lips 
on the subject of Bishop Keene till July 8, 1779, when Dr. 
Glynn and Mr. Bryant made that call on him at Milton previously 
referred to, and mentioned the story of Miss Day. 

Many of the dignified clergy followed their worldly interest 
with zealous unabashed devotion. Dean Bland, of Durham, was 
‘ offered the. bishopric of Norwich, but his deanery being of con- 
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siderably more value, “more snug and less envied,” he kept it. 
Charles Lyttelton, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle (the “Goody 
Carlisle ” of Horace Walpole), when on his promotion, was shy of 
accepting the see of Bristol on account of its poverty: “ how- 
ever, was it offered, I should hardly refuse it, being a step to 
better things.” Thomas Tanner (of the Notitia, and afterwards 


Bishop of St. Asaph) imparts to Willis a conversation with his 
diocesan, Dr. Trimnell : 


“The last time he was in my study, after he had, over a bottle of 
champagne, opened himself very freely about the designations for the 
great promotions in the Church (most of which{have happened accordingly) 
of his own accord, said, ‘and, Mr. Chancellor, you are not, nor shall be, 
forgotten; the deanery of Norwich is thought of for you.’” 


The post seemed likely to be soon vacant, and Tanner, backed 
by the Bishop of London, solicited the reversion of it. But he 
was told that it was before determined for a particular friend of 
Lord Townshend, “ with mighty strong assurances that I should 
be early thought of for something better.” 

The prizes of the Church were not always to the worthiest, or 
even to the worthy. Dr. Chapman, Master of ‘Magdalen, owed 
his undeserved promotion to the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
“briguing” (Cole’s Gallicism) for the Chancellorship, and 
obtained it during Dr. Chapman’s tenure of office as Vice- 
Chancellor. From a private fellow of Christ’s he had been 
nominated by his patron head of Magdalen, though he was so 
young that he had to remain in his own college half a year before 
he could be admitted. He was given (in succession to the Bishop 
of Norwich) the fine Yorkshire living of Kirkby Overplus. There, 
though the bishop had spent £1000 on the house, he impudently 
demanded money for dilapidations. 

Good men, who happened to have some share of ambition, were 
too often baulked of their reasonable expectations. To the dis- 
appointment of Conyers Middleton in his application for the 
Mastership of Charterhouse, Cole attributes “all that venom 
against Bishop Sherlock’s argument on prophecy, which might 
further lead him to write so bitterly against fathers and miracles.” 
We may disapprove of Middleton’s revenge, but it is quite evident 
that he had received real injury. ‘“ However bitter was his 
written sarcasm,” Cole is “ obliged in justice to observe ” that— 


“during many years of «minterrupted friendship and converse with him, 
I never in my life heard the least indecent or unbecoming reflection in 
conversation, or anything in the least tending, to depreciate the establish- 
ment of the Church; nay, his behaviour in St. Mary’s was remarkable 
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decent, and constant [sic] in his attendance there, and I may farther ada 
that I hardly ever officiated at St. Michael’s Church, his parish (which I 
frequently did for Dr. Parne, of Trinity College, who was often in the 
gout and troubled his friends to assist him), but I found Dr. Middleton 
there with his family.” 


Some of this commendation sounds strangely in our ears. We 
are not accustomed to think of a clergyman’s behaving decently 
in church as at all so “remarkable ” as the low view of his office 
here taken, quite as a matter of course, by Cole. That merit 
“that lives from man to man” must of course be estimated with 
due regard to the moral standard of the time. Bearing this in 
mind, we cannot but consider Middleton to have been at least as 
good a clergyman as his successful rivals. Cole’s testimony is 
that “he was of a liberal, generous, free way of thinking, indis- 
posed to solicit preferment in the only way in which it is to be 
obtained, I mean by cringing, abject flattery, andfawning.” The 
clerics of the day were not likely to shake Walpole’s belief in his. 
pet maxim about the price of men. He held them cheap enough, 
and was not over-respectful even to those to whom he delegated 
his powers of patronage. 

Dr. Mann who did get the Charterhouse, by the influence of the 
Duke of Newcastle, was an old friend of Lord Godolphin. His other 
performances and characteristics were, one would have thought, 
disqualifications as weighty as any that hung about Middleton. 
He had written a treatise to show that our Saviour’s ministry on 
earth was for one year only, wherein (as Whiston said) he demon- 
strated an impossibility as well as an impossibility could be 
demonstrated. His orthodoxy may be estimated from what Dr. 
Barnardiston told Cole— 


“that he (Dr. B.) had had to officiate at Charterhouse on an Athanasian 
day and had read the creed, and the Master (Mann), when prayers were 
over, said lcudly, ‘When did they get this Athanasian man to read 
prayers here?’ a speech sufficiently expressive of his faith.” 


That a clergyman could, notwithstanding the. Rubric and the 
Articles; give the go-by to the Athanasian Creed, was a notion not 
then (or now) confined to Charterhouse. A certain archdeacon 
who obtained a chaplaincy at Lambeth under Secker, left out the 
creed on its appointed days, was checked for the omission, and, 
persevering in his course, was warned that such freaks could not 
be permitted by the head of the clergy. He “smiled and made 
his bow,” making little answer to the objection, but going on as 
before, till he was told “that his carriage was improper, and he 
‘ quitted the service.” At this day one might name a, City church 
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with a popular rector, where the creed is never heard even on 
Trinity Sunday.* 

There are many other sketches of clerical life in Cole’s portfolio. 
We have notices of the superstitious head of Peterhouse, Dr. 
Whalley, who buried a certain number of bottles in the ground 
to relieve his painful disorder of the stone; of Dr. Ewing, who 
caised a great scandal by lending money at usurious rates to the 
young men of his college ; of Mr. Etough (whose portrait by Mason 
adorns his biography), retailer of gossip, a “common traducer ” 
and reporter of private conversation, with whom Sir Robert Wal- 
pole amused his leisure hours, and whom most people “ avoided as 
industriously as they would the plague.” Gray gave a “ character ” 
of him duly ascribed by Cole beneath the portrait :— 


“Such Tophet was: so grinned the bawling fiend, 
While frighted prelates bowed and called him friend: 
Our Mother Church, with half-averted sight, 

Blushed as she blest her grisly proselyte; 

Hosannas rang through Hell’s tremendous borders, 

And Satan’s self had thoughts of taking orders.” 


Then there is the schoolmaster Bishop of Exeter, of whom his 
clergy earnestly desired to get rid, because he treated them 
“like a parcel of boys,’ with “a rough unhewn manner of 
behaviour, which he had contracted from his former way of life.” 
There is lazy Dr. Rothwell, who, “though married and with 
several children,” fell “into a vapourish and hipped way,” and 
used to sit all day long in his parlour (and nightcap) amusing 
himself with algebra, and a bottle or two of wine every day, 
taking little food and no exercise, not even going to the church 
but a stone’s throw from his rectory. Cole’s half-brother, Dr. 
Apthorpe, would also sit for days absorbed in arithmetic, and 
regardless of anything else. There is Mr. Risley, who pursued and 
shot a highwayman as the robber was feeling for his pistols, and 
who was presented with a second living in reward of his prowess. 

Cole says of his books that he treated them as his friends, 
entrusted them with his most secret thoughts, and engaged them 
not to speak till twenty years after his departure. They contain 
“what the world will call an ample collection of scandalous 
rubbish heaped together.” This is too severe a self-criticism. 
He had greater delight in recording the excellences than the 
failings of his contemporaries, though it must be owned that 
the latter delineations (possibly from the corruption of human 


* See Thirlwall’s masterly analysis of the claims of this creed in regard 
to its reception, and its use in public worship. 
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nature) are the more numerous and diverting. His tribute 
to the worth of Martin Benson, Bishop of Gloucester, is from the 
heart. Cole was “proof against some murmurs of dislike, even 
though proceeding from old friends and schoolfellows.” 


“TI recollect not particulars, as being unwilling to hear anything 
contradictory to a sense I was unwilling to alter. As to his temper, it is 
not to be wondered it was not always the same, for he laboured almost 
continually under a violent headache. . . . Being a single man, he makes 
it a rule to reside constantly in his diocese, except the time of his residence 
in Durham. . . . He is adored in the place where he resides, and strangers 
lament there are so few like him. Notwithstanding that his table is 
spread with the greatest plenty and delicacy, yet such is his lordship’s 
abstemiousness, that it is with the greatest seeming satisfaction that he 
sees his friends partake of it, and at the same time not so much as sits. 
down himself; but with the utmost condescension very often prevents 
the diligence of his servants by helping his guests to anything they 
stand in need of, or walks about the room. When dinner is over, he has 
a pot of tea, with cream and bread-and-butter. Thus much I was 
obliged to put down, from a sense of gratitude for the humane and. 
candid reception I met with from his lordship, though a perfect stranger 
to him.” 


As to the state of things in the sister Church in Ireland, tke 
slight indications given are not favourable. Of one Irish bishop, 
Jackson, it is related that, hearing that the rich widow he had 
married was likely to leave her fortune away from him, he 
threatened, and began, to put her on the fire, “when it is 
probable that she complied.” Another bishop was disliked by 
the rest of the Episcopal bench, “as he does not live in the 
dissipated way that most of the Irish clergy do.” Yet in the 
rank and file of that body was found the original of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

On the whole outlook, whether abroad or at home, Cole has 
melancholy forebodings. From the prevalence of Deism all over 
Europe, Christianity in every State is tottering. The Church 
of England is and has been betrayed by her own sons. The 
“mixture of Arians, Socinians, Deists by profession, and fanatics 
among the clergy,” made him “look up to the antienter Church 
with respect, for fear we should lose the very name of Christians 
in our own.” Referring to the doom denounced by the more 
violent Whigs against the higher-placed Churchmen, he betrays 
his bewildered distress : 


“The Duke of Richmond very lately, in his vehemence and fury, has 
prognosticated what is to become of bishops, deans, and dignitaries, who, 
on my conscience considering all things, will meet with no more than they 
deserve: and yet, to do them justice, Ido not see how they can do more 
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good with the many impediments thrown in their way by Dissenters, and 
infidels, and our own clergy.” 


Before we turn to Cole’s dealings with his brother antiquaries, 
a specimen of the historical episodes to be found in his notes 
may not be unacceptable. Here is a critical passage in the 
history of King’s College, Cambridge. King William had sent 
his mandamus for the election of a fellow. This was resisted by 
the college, who sent a deputation to Hampton Court to defend 
their action. As for the mandamus itself— 


“it was known to be coming. Alldoors were shut, all fellows absent, and 
the messenger left it on the hall-table, whence, in the night-time, some 
unknown band threw it over the wall.” 


At Hampton Court matters progressed as follows : 


“The deputation were shown to a room opening on the gallery. The 
Attorney-General showed a list of provosts, who, notwithstanding the 
founder’s statutes, had been nominated by the king’s predecessors, 
concluding with the remark, that the king must needs resent highly their 
refusing the like power to him. John Layton, the best scholar in the 
college, but purblind and deaf, heard not the whisper that the queen was 
coming down the gallery, nor saw the general rising up as she approached, 
but replied loudly, ‘Mr. Attorney-General, if we must bear the grievances 
of former reigns, then is the king in vain come in’—which the queen 
came just in time to hear, and was not a little startled. 

“So they were soon ordered to depart, being threatened with nothing 
less than expulsion. But [whether or not some foreign gazettes remarked 
that King William was now doing what King James had been expelled 
for] when the king visited King’s College Chapel with the Duke of 
Somerset, he told the college that, at the duke’s intercession, they should 
have the man they had chosen, and Layton fell on his knees and made a 
speech of thanks. Then the chancellor [the duke], who had gone out with 
the king, came back, and said it was the king’s pleasure that the person 
who had made the speech should go out D.D. Layton returned his most 
humble duty and thanks, but begged the duke to intercede with the king, 
that he might not go over the heads of many persons more worthy than 
himself.” 


Another memorable incident in the history of the college was 
the election of provost in 1742. The fellows proceeded to the 
chapel early on January 17th, but could come to no statutable 
election till next day, about two in the afternoon : 


“ All the fellows in their surplices being forced to sit up all night in 
the chape), some getting beds and others a blanket or two to wrap them- 
selves up in, the season being remarkably cold and severe, to defend 
themselves from the vigour of it, which, however, was somewhat abated by 
large fires of charcoal set in braziers in the midst of the chapel.” 


Burnet was so hated of all the antiquaries (Jacobites almost to 
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a man), that it is a wonder his private life is treated so fairly 
in the ‘Biographia Britannica.’ Cole must have relished the 
transcribing the account of a confirmation dinner, when “all 
passed pleasantly ” till Burnet let the clergy know “ there were 


great apprehensions of the coming in of the Pretender and of 
Popery.” 


“This caused a pause for some time. Then Mr. Garrett (a very grave, 
aged divine, over seventy, a little crazed about the prophecies) let his 
lordship know that he was fully satisfied that the danger of that was over. 
He could assure his lordship of the downfall of the Pope and the expiry 
of Popery within two years, and named some texts in the Revelations; 
but begged that he might say what he had to say in Greek, which he did, 
and was pretty long at it. His lordship was very willing to make an end 
of it, and so made a compliment to Mr. Garrett, and all was over.” 


Of contemporary antiquaries we have many notices, but we 
can only afford some particulars of Browne Willis, with whom 
Cole was on terms of intimacy. Willis was also his patron, 
having presented him to the living of Bletchley. He held it, 
however, merely till one of the younger Willises should be of age 
to take it. Of the circumstances in which he accepted it, he has 
left a very ample account. Willis was tantalising his sons-in- 
law with the prospect of this preferment, though all the while, 
by the means of common friends, he was trying to get Cole to 
ask for it. This Cole was prudent enough to avoid, though there 
were reasons making Bletchley desirable to him. Willis himself 
then visited Cole, and each party so well maintained his part in 
this diplomatic struggle, that— 


“not a word passed about it during the two days he stayed with me 
except that he had almost determined to give it to an old clergyman in 
Oxfordshire; yet I knew all the time he’wanted me to solicit for it. 
About a month after, I had various letters from himself and his family to 
assure me that he thought of no one else, and when he could hold it vacant 
no longer, and I had full assurances from him that he would not give it 
to his sons-in-law, and he began to be out of humour with me for not 
coming up to London to receive it from him, I went there to him, when, 
to my great surprise, the first thing he told me was that he expected Mr. 
Eyre’s [his son-in-law’s] determinate answer. To which I made no other 
reply than that I thought that had long ago been concluded.” 


Willis then dropped hints of a bond of £2000 for security of 
resignation, and even went secretly to Cole’s brother-in-law to 
ask for a further bond to insure constant residence. The 


brother-in-law declined and informed Cole, who thereupon told 
Willis that— 


““T was much obliged to him for thinking of me, but the conditions he 
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expected were such as made it impossible for me to receive his living ; 
and after a great deal of expostulation, he gave it me in an ungracious 
manner, which might have been done in a very obliging one.” 


Dean Lyttelton “very roundly” addressed Willis on the 
subject, begging that he would not treat Mr. Cole as he usually 
treated the clergy he was concerned with. Willis was startled 
and told the Dean he used him “ very roughly ” in making such 
an accusation, adding that he should expect nothing further from 
Mr. Cole than to go about with him to collect money for 
heightening Buckingham spire—a favourite project of Willis’s. 
Even that requirement would not have been to Cole’s taste, but 
there was more behind. It was expected that he should methodise 
Willis’s papers, and Ducarel thereupon asked Willis whether he 
“looked on Mr. Cole in the light of an amanuensis?” The very 
morning after Cole’s arrival at Bletchley, a quarto MS. volume 
was sent him from Willis. Cole thought it sent merely for his 
amusement, and so took no further notice of it than to transcribe 
(with leave given) some account of his parish. Willis’s other 
project, the history of Buckingham, would have received the aid 
of Cole had not matters gone ill between them. 

Partly in self-justification, and partly in obedience to Cole’s 
gossiping instinct, we are given very full and graphic details 
about his “honoured patron.”  Willis’s outer man was not 
prepossessing. 


“An old leathern girdle or belt always surrounded the two or three 
coats he wore, and over them an old blue cloak. .. . His boots which he 
umost always appears in . . . I suppose it would be no falsehood to say 
are forty years old, patched and vamped up at various times. They 
are all in wrinkles, and don’t come above half-way up his legs. He 
was often called in the neighbourhood Old Wrinkle Boots. The chariot 
of Mr. Willis was so singular that from it he was called, himself, the Old 
Chariot. It was his wedding chariot, and had his arms on brass plates 
about it not unlike a coffin, and painted black.” 


“To stand in double stead, 
That it should carry him alive 
And bury him when dead.” * 


Willis never took the oaths to the Hanoverian family. But 
whatever were his private political opinions, he “ always made them 
subservient to his own interest,” and to pursue revenge or to keep 
people in awe of him would “ condescend to the mean and dirty office 
of an informer.” He would present a new-made bishop with the 
history of his cathedral, or with some notices of the state of his 


* From a poem in the Oxford Sausage (a collection published in 1772 
by Thomas Warton) by Dr. Darell, of Lillingstone Darell. 
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diocese. This policy was generally successful, for the recipients 
were glad of the information, and some feared “to be branded to 
posterity in a new edition, or were allured by the hopes of making 
some figure in it.” Sometimes Willis met his match. When he 
had sent his account of St. David’s to the new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Wake, he received a very polite and wary reply. His 
Grace finds the volume “yery particular and interesting,” and 
wishes he had more leisure to spend in such studies. “But 
indeed the seven days of the week hardly allow me so many hours 
out of my bed for rest or reading.” 


“T can therefore, for the present, only heartily wish well to you, who 
are so happy as to be master of your own time, and thank you for the 
communication of your labours to one who cannot hope to make any other 
return than by assuring you that I am, with a great sense of your kind 
favours, your very affectionate friend and servant, 

“W. Cant. 


“P.S.—I will try what I can do for you with Dr. Kennett, though I 
doubt my interest is but low with him.” 


Had His Grace looked at the anonymous vindication of Bishop 
Watson, referred to in the volume, he would have found something 
“very particular and interesting” indeed, a character of himself, 
sketched with a free and unfriendly hand. Cole notices the fact, 
and supposes it was “overlooked or not regarded” by the arch- 
bishop—but there is the reference. 

Willis administered his patronage in a purely arbitrary fashion. 
He gave Dr. Wells the Bletchley living for no better reason than 
that given in the letter quoted below. It was one of his peculi- 
arities that he never allowed anybody dependent on him to have 
a wig, “except that he wore one himself, such as it was.” 


“Sir, your wearing your own hair is a circumstance so agreeable to me, 
that it has determined me to offer you the living,” &c. 


This was too pleasant to last. Dr. Wells wrote many little 
tracts in favour of church-building. One of these he gave to his 
patron, who afterwards gave it to Cole with this note after the 
ex dono authoris, 


“ 'N.B.—This is only the ‘second edition’ of the title-page, and of four 
leaves new wrote and vamped up to vend the unsold copies of the first 
edition, the subject of which catched an unwary young patron, a partial 
and biassed favourer of the place where he had his education.” 


(Both he and Dr. Wells had been educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford). Soon after the presentation, Willis visited the doctor 
at his other benefice at Cotesback in Leicestershire, and the 
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“little rift” began to show itself. The guest, Cole tells us, took 
it amiss that he was so often entertained with beans and bacon. 


“The day after Dr. Wells’s return to Bletchley, a servant was sent with 
garden-beans and compliments, which were well accepted; but when a 
second, third, and fourth succeeded one another, the doctor began to 
suspect the irony, and was not a little chagrined at it: and so determined 
to be even with his patron . . . foras he found that nothing but squabbles 
and beans were to be got by conversing so near, he determined to have as 
great a distance as the law would allow him, and so never came to Bletchley 
but to receive his tithes.” 


Willis was a man difficult to get on with, “expecting such 
unreasonable returns, that whenever he granted a favour he made 
an ingrate, at least in his own acceptation.” Yet Cole is softened 
unawares, now and then, as he thinks of his departed patron, 
provoking as he had been. “Why did he not take orders and 
present himself, instead of quarrelling with all his clergy, 
including his own children?” was a question to be asked. But 


when Cole preached in Fenny Stratford Chapel, he could say of 
the dead : 


“The failings of the founder are such as are to be forgotten, and are 
now buried in the grave with him; not so his virtues and good qualities ; 


, . which to particularise would not be consistent with the intended 
brevity of this digression.” 


Even more emphatic is the record of Willis’s dying testimony, 
that he had been mistaken in many things as to Cole, “with 
other expressions that I don’t think it proper or decent to say of 


myself,” and Cole’s confession written under some anecdotes of 
his patron— 


“TI wrote these notes when I was out of humour with him for some of 
his tricks. God rest his soul, and forgive us all. Amen.” 


Cole’s life after his resignation of Bletchley may be briefly sum- 
marised from the notice in Mr. Stephens’s ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ He removed to Waterbeach, five miles from Cam- 
bridge, and lived in a hired house little better than a cottage. 
Here he lived a semi-monastic life, though without religious 
vocation or ministerial office. Impoverished by the repeated 
floods, damaging alike his estate and his health, he resolved to 
sell it and purchase another or an annuity. Warned by his first 
attack of gout at Michaelmas 1769, he moved the next May to 
Milton, a little nearer Cambridge. He was justice of the peace 
for the borough, and declined the living of Madingley offered him 
by Bishop Keene of Ely. However, when his half-brother, Dr. 
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Apthorp, resigned the Eton living of Burnham, he accepted it, 
continuing to reside at Milton till his death (December 18, 
1782). 

Cole’s later life was not untroubled. He was connected with 
the recently-ennobled Bromleys, and watched the fortunes of that 
house with loyal interest. Lord Montfort, head of the family, shot 
himself in 1755. Full details of his end, and of the comments 
thereon, are found in Walpole’s letters. Twenty years after, the 
suicide’s heir went also to ruin, and Cole laments over the noble 
mansion of Horseheath (where he had lived when a child) stripped 
of its furniture and sold. 

More personal afflictions remained. His memory was failing— 
a terrible blow to one of his pursuits. Just a year before the 
end, he sent a very pleasant letter, enclosing an etching of his 
old acquaintance Willis, extremely like the portrait by Dahl, though 
bearing no resemblance to the antiquary’s later appearance— 


“more like a mumping beggar than a gentleman of fortune.” 
He continues : 


“My constant ill-health with gout, &c. (though all my life a water- 
drinker and milk-sop), has confined me to one spot for this six or seven 


years, and every year worse than other, so that I entertain no false hope 
of amendment.” 


He had other troubles. He was badly used as to the lease of 
his house at Milton, and has recorded his indignation in the 
unmeasured terms quoted in the ‘Dictionary.’ But through all 
hindrances he had written his monument, line by line, ere 
perennius, In the volumes so clerkly penned, and so lovingly 
adorned with heraldic blazon, or faithful sketch of mansion or 
sepulchre, we have perpetual memorial of the good man who, not 
for himself alone, gleaned after Time, and laid up in his treasure- 
house things new and old. 


R. C. B. 
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Che Run of the Season.” 


THERE could be no question but that what was known in the 
annals of the Hunt as the “Chucklebury Common” day, was the 
best by far that the Vale of Hogwash hounds (better known 
amongst hunting men as the V. H. H.) had had the whole of the 
season. The noble master, the Earl of Rabbitborough, after a 
careful perusal of his methodically-kept hunting journal, said so: 
his huntsman, Tom Trimmer, said so: the followers of the Hunt to 
a man said so: and I have not the slightest doubt in my own 
mind that the hounds themselves—not to mention the horses— 
would have said so as well, had they been able to express their 
feelings on the subject. 

What rendered this particular day more remarkable too than 
usual, was the fact, not of their having an extra good run from 
the place they did, viz. Sloppington Wood, but their having a 
run at all. It was quite an unexpected pleasure indeed. A Vale 
of Hogwash sportsman reading in the hunting appointments for 
the forthcoming week, that the hounds are to meet on such and 
such a day at Chucklebury Common, immediately makes up his 
mind for an indifferent day’s sport, and provides for the same 
accordingly. Well he knows that they will trot off to draw 
Sloppington Wood, and that in Sloppington Wood the chances 
are ten to one that they will remain all day. 

“A narsty place them Sloppington Woods,” would remark Tom 
Trimmer, for the hundredth time, as he blew his hounds out of 
covert at the end of a weary day. “A narsty place them 
Sloppington Woods, neither good for ’oss nor ’ound—nor man 
neither if it comes to that.” And Tom, it must be allowed, had 
some right to speak feelingly on the subject, for not only had he 
known more than once what it was to lose a hound in its depths, 
but it was no uncommon circumstance for him and his horse to 
find themselves suddenly floundering about in one of its innumer- 
able bogs in the course of the day’samusement. And nobody likes 
being bogged—not even a huntsman. In truth it was a nasty 
place. To begin with, it was in extent quite a young forest, very 
wet in places, and full of man and horse traps in the shape of bogs 
and deep ditches. Of foxes there were always plenty, but some 
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how they always seemed to have a rooted and unaccountable 
aversion for Jeaving their fastnesses, and instead of, like good 
sporting foxes (which they were not), boldly facing the open, 
thereby affording their visitors some fun for their money, they 
would content themselves with playing a game of “hide and 
seek” on a large scale, with Tom Trimmer and his hounds: 
running backwards and forwards, now round the outside, then 
right through the heart of the wood by way of variation. With 
one or two foxes afoot at the same time, it reminded one forcibly 
of the “cross hands and down the middle” of the old-fashioned 
country dance. One cunning old stager was in the habit of 
amusing himself with the redoubtable Vale of Hogwash in this 
fashion time after time, and when he had had enough of it, would 
climb deliberately up into the fork of a venerable ivy-covered oak 
—just such a tree indeed as would have gladdened the heart of the 
Merry Monarch himself at that period of his career when he was 
being hunted by red-nosed Oliver Cromwell and his psalm-singing 
myrmidons—from whose snug recesses he could laugh in his 
sleeve—if the expression can be applied to a fox—as he beheld 
the discomfiture of his noisy pursuers at his sudden and un- 
accountable disappearance. Unfortunately for him, repeated 
success made the old fellow careless, and one fine day, drawing 
things a little too fine, the keen eyes of Tom Trimmer caught 
sight of his white-tagged brush peeping out from his hiding place, 
just as he had settled himself in safety as he fondly imagined. 
Tom’s climbing days were over long ago, so the second whip, an 
active young fellow who could go up a tree like a lamplighter, was 
despatched to fetch our fox down from his perch, which he very 
quickly did, not, though, before he had been bitten through the 
hand in so doing. The hounds quickly did the rest, you may 
be sure. 

Chucklebury Common, then, being voted by common consent a 
most indifferent meet, so far as sport was concerned, the members 
of the Hunt went in for making the best ofa bad job by converting 
it into a gigantic picnic. With this object in view, they would mount 
their quietest horses, put on their warmest clothes, and provide 
themselves at starting with a double allowance of sandwiches, 
strong waters—or sherry as the case might be—and cigars. There 
was sure not to be any occasion for 


“Cigars thrown away in a hurry, 
And bridle-reins gathered up tight,” 


on a Chucklebury Common day, they argued. Take it altogether, 
too, it wasn’t bad fun. Arrived in Sloppington Wood, they would 
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get together in one of the big rides, and then, ignoring the hounds 
altogether, chatter, chatter, chatter, would be the order of the day. 
“Voices in the wood,” with a vengeance! Occasionally somebody 
would hear or think he heard a holloa, when away they would all 
tear at a gallop, only to settle down in another ride, and gossip away 
harder than ever. This sort of thing would be continued at 
intervals during the day, and of course added very considerably to 
the fun. Itdid some good too, as it prevented their horses from 
catching cold, besides stirring up the livers of such of their riders 
who were troubled with torpidity in that portion of their human 
anatomy. 

It was on a fine hunting morning, then, in the first week in 
January that Tom Trimmer, punctual to the moment, trotting up to 
the meet at Chucklebury Common, with his many-coloured beauties 
clustering round his horse’s heels, and glancing round at the extra 
large crowd, composed of what he elegantly called “all sorts,” 
assembled to meet him (doubtless in consequence of it being holiday 
time), prophesied to the first whip that in all probability they had 
a worse day than usual in store for them. Tom, who looked upon 
fox-hunting as a very serious matter, and therefore by no means 
to be trifled with, could not abide holiday people, characterising 
them, in his dry way, as “a lot o’ silly folk who do nowt but get 
into people’s way ” (meaning of course his way). In due time my 
lord cantered becomingly up, and having exchanged greetings all 
round, and his hack for a hunter, the word is given, and forthwith 
a move is made on Sloppington Wood. 

And now came the extraordinary part of it. Tom and his hounds 
had scarcely entered the covert; the “ coffee-housers” had barely 
had time to collect together; the two whips had only just got 
to their respective posts: when a whimper was heard, quickly 
developing into a chorus, a loud joyous chorus, evidently emanating 
from the throat of every individual hound in the pack, the sound 
of which caused Lord Rabbitborough to vacate the ride and go 
crashing through the thickest part of the wood in the direction it 
came from, and the large field to throw away their cigars and make 
the best of their way as fast as they could towards the gate by 
which they had entered barely ten minutes ago—my lord’s second 
horseman, a sage of much experience as to the run of a fox, having 
expressed his opinion that they had got hold of a “ good ’un” this 
time, and one that meant facing the open, and that quickly, unless, 
he added, “some o’ them holiday folk mobs ’im.” Hardly has 
he given utterance to this prophecy than a most unmistakable 
“‘T-a-ally ho!” is heard in the distance, then another, followed by 
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three or four twangs of the horn. A smile lightens up the wooden 
features of the old servant at the welcome sound. “ Eh, but I thought 
he’d niver stop long with sich a nise as that behind him,” chuckled 
he, as he put his horse into a canter, and followed leisurely in the 
wake of the field, turning round in his saddle to advise sundry 
little boys and girls on ponies of all sorts and sizes who were 
pounding away behind, to— 

“Come you along o’ me, my dears, and I'll pint out to ’ee which 
way to go to see the fox killed, without fear o’ breakin’ any 0” 
your little neckses,” 

“Oh, but I want to jump!” exclaims little Blanche Nethercote, 
a charming eight-year-old dot, with a mass of golden hair flying 
in the breeze, looking up at the old groom with a pouting face. 

“Oh, you marn’t jump, missy,” is the reply. ‘“ Why, what 
hever would your mar say ?” 

“Why, I know, bless you! she'll say,” says she, “I'll never 
trust you to that wicked old rascal—never no more, nor let you 
go a-huntin’ again neither! Think o’ that now!” 

Miss Blanche evidently did not see things in the same light ; 
indeed, judging from the expression on her rosy face, she was much 
put out at the prospect of no fencing. 

But to return to our fox. He was a travelling gentleman, 
who had only arrived in Sloppington Wood the day before, having 
come on a visit to one of the resident foxes, an old friend whom 
he had not seen for some time. As ill-luck would have it, going 
out for a stroll that fine morning, he fell in with the hounds. Not 
knowing the wood at all, and being in rare condition, and a game 
fox as well, he at once made up his mind for the open, much to 
the satisfaction of his friends of the vulpine species in Sloppington 
Wood, who were, needless to say, glad to get rid of the nasty hounds 
on such easy terms. So, with an independent flick of his white- 
tagged brush, he emerged from the wood right under the very 
nose of little Sam Spriggins (from town), who promptly headed 
him—at least, he would have done so, had not Joe, the first whip, 
who was on the watch hard by, with commendable promptitude, 
promptly seized him by the throat just at the critical moment, 
the while he hissed into the cockney’s startled ear : 

“ Hold your noise, do, ye silly man!” 

So off went the fox—of course the biggest that ever was seen, 
he really was a magnificent fellow—and when he was well away, and 
not before, Joe’s melodious “ Ta-ally-ho ! ” was wafted on the breeze, 
to the delighted ears of Tom Trimmer and the field, who could 
. scarcely believe their senses when they heard the welcome sound. 
What a scene of excitement now ensues! Through the wood rush 
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the hounds, bristling for blood, and giving tongue as they go in most 
melodious fashion. The noble master’s face lights up with delight 
as he listens. The finest notes that ever emanated from the throat 
of a Patti or a Nillson never equalled this, he thinks. Crash they 
come in a body over the fence, making it bend with their weight, 
and away over the pasture beyond at a racing pace. Close behind 
them rides Tom Trimmer, whose horse, putting his foot in a 
rabbit-hole on landing over the fence, is all but down. ‘“ Hold 
up, oss!” roars Tom, as he pulls him together, and gallops on as 
hard as ever he can go. My lord lands lightly by his side, a 
smile of the most perfect enjoyment on his cheery face, and 
gallops on close to his hounds, taking the fences just as they 
come, and neither turning to the right or the left. A heavy 
weight, his only anxiety at the present moment is, that his 
second horse may turn up at the right moment. 

Close up with my lord and his huntsmen ride the top sawyers 
of the Hunt. The youthful swell in scarlet on the grey, riding 
with a loose rein, as if he had a spare neck in his pocket and a 
fresh horse at the end of every other field, is young Jack Rapid, 
most sporting of undergraduates, and one of the shining lights of 
the Christchurch drag. The elderly gentleman, also in scarlet, 
with the white whiskers, who is riding alongside of him, laughing 
in his sleeve at the young ‘un’s rashness, is Mr. Revel, a once 
celebrated gentleman rider and racehorse owner. Dame Fortune 
not having been kind to him in the latter capacity, he no longer 
keeps a stud of hunters of his own, but rides horses “ on sale” for 
a celebrated London dealer. What a contrast his quiet, steady style 
of riding is to young Rapid’s flashy performance! That five-year- 
old chestnut, who he is now so artistically handing over some 
awkward-looking rails in the corner of the field, will be sold for 
three hundred or more before the day is out, you may depend. A 
nag that has carried “old” Revel, as he is familiarly called, well 
through a run is always considered something out of the common, 
as nobody knows better than Mr. Slyboots, the dealer who mounts 
him. Who is this thin spare man in black, “ got up” to perfection 
from top to toe, and sailing away very much at his ease apparently 
at a pace very little faster than an ordinary canter, but which a 
good many, on drawing up alongside of him, find uncommonly 
difficult to keep up with? A parson? Why, certainly! And if 
he’s only half as good in the pulpit as he is in the saddle, why, 
he'll do, and that is all about it. 

A little to the left, with their attendant admirers, Captains Dash, 
Smash, and Crash, ride pretty Miss Bluebell and her equally 
charming rival, little Miss Muffet, both horribly jealous of each 
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other, and each lady determined to cut down the other, or perish 
in the attempt. Pounding along in the rear come the remainder 
of the large field, hoping devoutly that there will soon be a 
“check” to enable them to get on something like terms with the 
hounds. The force of circumstances, however, in many instances 
is against this desirable consummation. In Jack Sprat’s case, 
for instance, “’tis the pace that kills,” for the little bay ’oss that 
he has hired for the day, at the cost of two guineas, is mean-spirited 
enough to give up the ghost in the middle of a ploughed field 
quite early in the run. Jolly Mrs. Plumper too, who is not 
exactly a feather, and whose horse was hardly up to her weight, 
was obliged to pull up, her steed being literally done to a turn. 
Scrooby of Scrooby Hall might have caught them up when they 
checked, for he was a hard enough rider when he liked, and 
uncommonly well mounted, but he could not resist stopping to 
change hats with a scarecrow, and in consequence never saw the 
hounds again all day. 

“Eh, but he’s an awful near man is Squire Scrooby,” remarked 
old Jimmy Kiff, who was mending a hedge close by, and had eyed 
the whole proceeding with unspeakable relish. Jimmy told the 
story with immense applause that same evening to the assembled 
company in the taproom at the Cat and Fiddle. 

Young Larkins (Eton) and Brown, minor (Harrow), who have 
been riding jealous of each other ever since they found, make a 
cannon of it at a fence and both come down. Result, a fight. 
Major Cracker was going well, when his horse fell with him at a 
fence, and afterwards tried to eat his master as he lay on the 
ground. “I’ve no doubt often eaten horse without being aware of 
it,” quoth the gallant officer afterwards, “but I’ve no notion of a 
horse making a meal of me: what?” 

Smug the lawyer was especially anxious to get to the front, for 
did he not want to serve a writ on the gallant Captain Smash ? 
But a fall quickly put him out of court, and he lost not only his 
horse but his temper as well. No wonder, when that impudent 
young Simpson, the farmer, as he galloped by, shouted out, 
“Hallo! old ‘Six-and-eightpence,’ you’d best drop the pigskin 
for the future and stick to your sheepskin.” Mr. James Jessamy, 
quite the dandy of the Hunt, was prevented from being with 
‘em, don’t you know, by a fall. One of his top-boots came off in 
the stirrup and his horse galloped off with it rejoicing. Poor 
Jimmy said it was horribly uncomfortable, walking about in a 
wet field with only a silk stocking on. Needless to say, that 
celebrated Sousham brook stopped a good many. Some got 
handsomely over; some got handsomely in (and, between you and 
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me, looked anything but handsome when they got out), whilst the 
majority wouldn’t have it at any price. 

Well, the run, like all other good things, was bound to have an 
ending, and this one terminated by the good fox being pulled 
down by old Barbara just as he was crawling through a hedge, 
dead beat. Time—fifty-five minutes, with only one check, and 
as hard as ever they could go allthe time. Of the large field who 
met the hounds in the morning, only Lord Rabbitborough; Tom 
Trimmer ; old Mr. Revel; that hard-riding member of the cloth, 
the Rev. Mr. Mallard; and last but not least, those two fair damsels, 
the Misses Bluebell and Muffet, with their respective pilots, 
Captains Smash and Dash, were up at the finish. And now the 
question was, who was to have the brush of this gallant fox? The 
rival Amazons just mentioned had topped the last fence together, 
so that, as Tom Trimmer tersely put it, there “really wasn’t a 
ha’porth o’ difference between the pair on ’em.” My lord, 
therefore, as may well be imagined, was sorely perplexed as to 
what he should do. One of the two ladies was bound to have the 
proud trophy, that was very certain: the question was, which ? 
“Happy thought!” he suddenly'exclaimed laughingly to Parson 
Mallard, “I'll tell you what we'll do, we'll toss up!” And he 
did too! Heads for Miss Bluebell, tails for Miss Muffet. And 
Miss Bluebell won. 

And thus ended the great Chucklebury Common day with the 
Vale of Hogwash hounds. 

Frxcu Mason. 
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Goatfell. 


ARRAN. 


Txov king among the lesser hills that stand 
And bow their heads in reverence and awe 
Around thy throne, obedient to thy law, 
Sea-gazing Goatfell! Monarch of the land. 
A giant thou, among a giant band, 
All clad in mail of adamantine rock, 
To war with elements and bear the shock 
Of forked lightnings hurl’d from heaven’s wide hand. 
Oft round thy head the thunders madly roar— 
The blast in fury sweeps among thy crags: 
Hail, rain and snow, thou battlest with them all ; 
O’ermatched are they, and can but rudely pour 
Adown thy sides.—Thou tear’st the clouds in rags 
And laughest at the storm howe’er it brawl. 


JoHN SNoDGRAss. 


An Sdyll of One. 
{SHOWING THE RESULT OF ALTERATIONS IN A POND.) 


By WILLIAM M. HARDINGE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘CLIFFORD GRAY,’ ‘ EUGENIA,’ ETC. 


Ir had always been a half resolve of Cyril’s to become a monk, 
but it was an October afternoon decided him. 

He had borne so much: a certain buoyancy of moods had 
enabled him to surmount sorrows which would have laid the 
mirth of most men low. He stood practically alone in the world 
now. His parents were dead, his only sister had been married 
many years, he had known times of serious illness, from the effects 
of which he had never wholly recovered: he had grieved bitterly 
at losses and at separation, but he had been consoled: he had 
turned to friendship and he had found it dear: he had met love 
half way and he had found love sweet also. But the ardours of 
friendship and the exactions of love had brought with them 
intense personal suffering. During moments when many envied 
him, Cyril could not conceive a being more unhappy than him- 
self. He clung to one or two resolves: he would never destroy 
or give pain, and he would never turn away from any one who, 
with any claim, once sought him. He saw that most of the 
sorrows of life come from wanton destructiveness and caprice : 
he had learned to loathe both these: a creature that killed or 
overset and a creature that was coy, a man who inflicted risks or 
turned away from a friend, who took what he could not give and 
withheld what he might have given, these were what in life were 
most abhorrent to him. And life is very full of such people, and 
Cyril suffered. But he had other comfort. He loved books and 
music, those consolers of sad wisdom and mysterious elation ; he 
demanded nothing better, often, than what the arts can bring, to 
fatigue one’s brain by study or productive labour of almost any 
sort—that was excellent often. But there were times when he 
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demanded more: times when he felt that the arts were limited 
by time and space, that books were inactive. He took to walking 
far afield in the country, promenading his thirsty soul through 
woods and meadows, well knowing that it cried out for God, as 
indeed it did always, but finding in Nature a certain refreshment, 
a quenching of the pain-of thirstiness, if not of thirst. There 
was that in Nature’s permanence which enabled him to wait. 

Some places he loved more than others, but there was one sort 
of scene that swayed his fancy most. To himself he confessed, 
although he would have agreed in admiration for almost any 
landscape—allowing non-appreciation of it to be merely a want 
in his own mind—that mountains and valleys, woods and sunsets, 
features of country and of sky called picturesque, wide views, 
whether of land or sea, never greatly moved him. They were 
changeful—if not in substance, in aspect: a familiar aspect, 
varied with such touches as leaves or bare boughs, waving grain 
or plough, this was what Cyril most sought in the world: this he 
really held dearest. 

It was, after all, not singular that friends should change: there 
was such a hazardous clashing of sparks in friendship: there 
was so much electricity in letters, words or looks: death might 
be dealt at any instant: one was so wilful, slid so quickly and 
with such open eyes into distress, repented so bitterly: no man 
who was just or brave could wholly blame another. “The fault 
was mine, the fault was mine,” he often said at last, when a 
crisis was over. Two human intelligences at work on the same 
plane, whether at one or at feud, how shall there not be trouble? 
But the fields! surely one can understand and trust the fields. 
The limits of their natural changes are known: they cannot lie: 
and Cyril loved the fields; they comforted his soul. 

Loved downs, perhaps, best of all—consoled himself greatly 
with downs! Only they have a knack of suddenly disclosing 
villages “in laughing loneliness,” the environs and accidents of 
which subject them to man. The homeliness of downs held for 
Cyril almost as much pain as their changelessness brought him 
joy. ‘They were like nuns who have given up the cloister for the 
hearth. They were not often sad: their variations of slope gave 
them moods: they were altered by tricks of light, by glimpses of 
sea, by prettinesses and by tiresomenesses which Cyril did not want. 
Gradually he got to know that, above all other spots on earth, he 
loved a place which few would have cared for greatly at first sight. 
It was remote but not difficult of access. There was no surprise 
in it, although there was a certain finality. In the middle of a 
great county in mid-England you had merely to walk on, to leave 
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the sleepy town, to pass the straggling farms, to skirt the great 
lonely house, to add enforced privacy to distance—for the land 
was private land where Cyril was a licensed trespasser. And 
then you came, by slow field after field, shutting the gates behind 
you as you went, to a long dyke, skirting which you were soothed 
always by the deep impenetrable wood that fringed the other side. 
A leap across the dyke into that wood, crashing between the fir 
boughs, and what a world it was! Just the tumble of a scared 
wood pigeon or two overhead, perhaps the clang of a pheasant, 
and then silence—almost dark ; only tiny glow-lights from snow- 
berries or elder blossom; the solemn fir-plumes held away the 
daylight, the wood and the dyke were barriers. The clear water 
of the stream was full of cresses, amid which a rat would splash 
now and then: the great field travelled on: you came to a 
white gate, a small plantation, purposeful bars to protect the wild 
fowl, but Cyril knew his way and could steal on without disturbing 
them. A leaf-hid path, up and down among willows crowded at 
the corner, the sound of waters from a little trickling fall into the 
dyke, and then, stooping from under the boughs, one foot in 
bramble, one in osier, you faced the lonely lake which held so deep 
a charm for Cyril—the dear place, his heart’s familiar scenery. 

It was full of weeds. When the water was low it showed wild 
oats sown for the birds, rushes with white floating hoods, 
bulrushes with brown cowls. All round it willows, deep behind 
them firs: beyond unanxious Cyril knew the wide waste lands. 
It was a mile or more, he felt secure in knowing, before there was 
so much as a woodman’s cottage. There were young oxen in the 
meadows further on—wet meadows filled with mushrooms all the 
summer; but the goal of Cyril’s interest was here, he seldom 
pushed on further. To step softly out from the fir-coverts 
and stand on the tangled border of the lake: to look at the small 
drear island—treeless and yet all overgrown with leaves and grass 
—where the wildfowl made their home: to know that you 
might fling yourself down on the lush weeds and the rushes, and 
ery out against the world, if you would, and your secret would be 
kept—that into these sedges you could safely whisper—that 
nothing would change about you all day till the sunset, and then 
its glow would be a spell, a seal that you could think sealed up 
your sorrow in the deep water—this was to love the place with a 
personal love. Many was the disappointment, many the appre- 
hension which Cyril had sunk into that pool and buried in that 
bank. Just to stare and stare over the waste of waters, with the 
piercing reeds waving so gently over them, was peace to him 
times out of mind. 
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The remoteness of the place was unique: it had been isolated 
for sport, and the owner had left off coming to shoot there for 
many years: the birds had been unmolested on their isle, season 
after season—they were safe there, if they were not safe afield— 
no poacher followed them up to the sanctuary of their haunt, for 
the way to it from any town or village was long and exposed to 
view. But whether gardener or bailiff ever saw him on his way, 
Cyril was free to come. He had been often, in all weathers, and 
could not have told you which he preferred : the real joy in his 
heart was to find the place so much alike—so much itself—in all ; 
whether the sunset burnt behind bare boughs or was a little 
shrouded by leaves in the wood, still in this garth there were the 
evergreens and the willows always. In summer there was a 
thought more lushness, in winter there were whiter knots in the 
weed tangle: that was about all the difference, unless the firs 
were weighted with snow. 

But this afternoon of October, he came there with more than 
his usual longing, perhaps because he was less pre-occupied than 
usual. It was now a year and over since he had put aside a 
friendship wherein he had striven to do his very best and failed : the 
tension of that striving, the soreness of that failure, were relaxed 
and healed ; he was approaching middle life. He was susceptible to 
calm which should enrich the planting-ground of his intelligence : 
with a full heart he made his way to the distance, and the silence, 
the firs, the willows, the water. 

But when he gently broke cover from beneath the boughs, his 
heart seemed to turn over with angry sorrow. No real pro- 
fanation had been done; but, to phrase it simply, the place was 
being put to rights. Happily there was nobody near, and he 
went back into the shelter to recover from the shock of first 
surprise. From this vantage-ground he looked out on his favourite 
spot. But where was the ruined boat-house now? It had been but 
a few rotten planks, still it had housed him often for an hour: it 
had helped compose the scene. It was clean gone, and, opposite, 
a new boat-house, of lower and more cunning make, was being 
thatched with straw. There were woodmen busy there, and a 
foot-track was being cleared round the lake; nor was the lake. a 
real lake any longer: its waterfall was silent for a while, it was 
emptied out, and little dykes and ditches were being cut in it for 
channels by-and-by. Cyril could not repress a sense of pride 
when he saw how beautiful it was in its distress. Only a few 
bright streaks of water shone under the afternoon sky, lying 
where the bed was deepest: the rest of it was all one dry carpet 
of flowering rush and osier. But from the distance he could see 
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that these were being rooted out, as indiscriminately as the oat- 
straw that had withered; that, in fine, the lake was to have a new 
bed, that its years of dreaming loneliness, over its “ enchanted 
floor,” were done, that it was to be a sportsman’s pleasure-ground 
again. Why not? It had been made for that, it had not been 
made for Cyril’s moods—there was no injustice. But it seemed to 
break his heart; he felt the slow tears pricking in his eyes. 
Beauty is so rare a product, takes so long in building; destruction 
is so easy, and there are so many duck-ponds. This was one 
sensation that he had, but it was not the chief. The chief 
sensation was as of a personal loss wholly irreparable, of some- 
thing gone for ever, not the fierce disappointment of the child: 
“My doll is stuffed with bran!” but the maturer sorrow that 
recognises: “here was the doll that was not ‘stuffed with bran,’ 
and they have taken it away.” A curious resentment, a curious 
pride, took possession of Cyril. They know not what they do. 
Only he in all the world, perhaps, had wholly learned the secret 
of that spot. He would guard it, he would remember; but how 
could he do without the literal, physical place? Whither should 
he betake his sorrowfulness, seeing that the tangible and lonely 
could be so altered and so occupied? Where was the home, the 
grave, the haven for this grieving self of his ? 

The answer had, no doubt, been in his soul for a long time; 
but this was the precise moment when it made itself heard in his 
ears, as it were a sound that the welled-out waters yielded. “Set 
your affections not on things of the earth . ... where thieves 
do break through and steal.” He had never taken that so 
directly—never realised that the very land and its mother-blessing 
could be stolen from him; that—as followed in his thought with 
a fresh pang—not even a burial-ground was finally secure. The 
pickaxe was stronger than the tempest, the pickaxe could do 
away with the seasons, could stultify and kill what was in essence 
eternal; and it was swayed at the caprice of man. 

It was “fools” not “men” that Cyril said in his heart; but 
that was with the wrath which preluded a conclusion, for which 
he was afterwards glad. The conclusion had its value incidentally, 
let us hope. It is not, perbaps, the finest motive for seeking 
only the contemplation of things eternal, that a duck-pond is 
destroyed ; but, after all, and despite the sages, it is not the 
motive that matters so much as the contemplation—for oneself. 
In an innocent way this willow-garth had been his best idol. 

It was nearly night; Cyril stepped forward into the oat-stubble 
and the wet rushes, he stooped down and felt his hand cool among 
the velvet of forget-me-not leaves. His tears fell: “But 
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where thieves cannot break through and steal,” he remembered 
afterwards to have said aloud. He took a handful of the flowers, 
his heart seemed to close as his wrist grasped them. No more 
expansions! “Good-bye,” he said softly; and in the dark he 
turned and went home. 

Not that in the monastery he expects changelessness, but what 
his imagination may contemplate best from within its walls is 
changeless. 
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‘Che Compleat Angler.’ 


“While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport, 
Shall live the name of Walton—sage benign!” 


“A rainy evening to read this following discourse” is not now 
necessary as an excuse for taking down from its honoured place 
on our shelves the quaint little treatise of good old Isaak Walton, 
which, for more than two hundred years, has, on account of its 
genial philosophy and natural piety, been the delight and solace 
of all “civil, quiet, honest men.” 

Deservedly popular at all times, its freshness and simplicity 
have, in our hurrying restless life of to-day, an additional charm 
and attraction; while the deeper thoughts which pervade its 
pleasant fancies ever teach anew those true lessons of patience 
and contentment which too often are neglected and despised. 
Regarded only as an early record of the skill and practice of our 
forefathers, Walton’s work would have been prized by all true 
fishermen, but would not have retained its hold on the affections 
of all classes had it contained nothing more. Its literary 
charms can, however, be appreciated quite apart from its merits 
as an authority on sport, and our admiration for the former may 
well condone any deficiencies which our greater experience may 
find in the latter. 

Making, as he tells us, “a recreation of a recreation,” Walton 
discourses lovingly of his favourite pursuit, and mixing “ innocent 
harmless mirth” with the technical details of his subject, 
produced a simple pastoral, surpassed by nothing in the 
language, which will deservedly hold its ow to all time as an 
English classic. 

Although a fisherman all his life, ‘The Compleat Angler’ was 
the child of Walton’s mature age, the first edition appearing in 
1653. In this the dialogue is sustained by Piscator and Viator, 
in the manner afterwards adopted by Cotton in his second part. 
In 1655 this was followed by a second edition, in which Auceps 
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and Venator take the place of Viator, thus enabling the author 
to contrast the three different classes of sport followed by men, 
in an argument of which Piscator has cf course the last word. 

The popularity of the work, added probably to Walton’s love of 
research, prompted him to issue two more editions, in 1664 and 
1668, and in 1676, the fifth, or final edition from the author’s 
own hand, was published. This book contained more matter 
than any of its predecessors, and is in the form that we know so 
well, 

To it was added the second part by Charles Cotton, dealing 
exclusively with the art of fly-fishing in the clear streams 
of Dovedale, and containing more exact details of that branch of 
his subject than are given by Walton. Very dissimilar were the 
dispositions of the two men, and it seems to us at this time 
evidence of Walton’s good nature and modesty, as well as love for 
his favourite sport, that he should have thought of inviting, 
or at least accepting, the co-operation of a writer with whom he 
could have had so little in common. 

Professor Morley has very truly said that “the same music 
could not come from two men, one of whom wrote the lives of 
Hooker and George Herbert, and the other Virgil Travestie.” 
Walton’s pastoral is unique, and it jars on our sense of fitness to 
have the work of another hand added to it. Cotton’s authorship 
in this connection shines with a borrowed light, but at a later 
period he established his reputation by his translation of 
“Montaigne’s Essays,” a work which his “most worthy father 
and friend ” did not live to see. 

After Walton’s death in 1683, his disciples appear for many 
years to have been contented with the editions published by 
himself, and it was not until 1750 that another saw the light. 
In that year Dr. Moses Brown, at the suggestion of Dr. Johnson, 
took upon himself, not only to edit, but also to improve, ‘ The 
Compleat Angler’ This task, a modern writer says, he 
performed “with gusto,” and in doing so, “ pruned and polished 
his author’s style to adapt him to the over-refined and artificial 
taste of the day; a sacrilege all reverent lovers of old Isaak will 
find it hard to condone.” Brown’s own opinion of his duty as an 
editor we gather from his preface, in which he says, “some few 
inaccuracies and redundancies have insinuated themselves, which 
I should be injurious to him as his editor not to retrench and 
prune away; and further adds that he has been modest and 
sparing in his touches! 

Heterodox as Dr. Johnson’s opinions on rural pursuits may 
have been, he was a true lover of Walton and his works, and we 
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can hardly imagine that he regarded with equanimity the polish- 
ing process of his selected editor. Rather we should prefer to think 
of him, like Lamb at a later date, as anathematising the hapless 
author of ‘ Piscatory Eclogues’ in his choicest manner, and, it may 
be, regretting that he had not undertaken the task himself. 
Brown followed up this edition by a second one in 1759, in which 
all the songs are set to music composed by himself, and this 
luckily is the last we hear of any tampering with the text of 
Walton’s work. After Brown’s second edition, appeared that of 
Hawkin’s, which may be considered the foundation of all our 
modern ones. Since that date, edition after edition has been 
given to the world, till, a short time ago, the centenary was 
announced, and the cry, to the credit of editors and readers 
is “ still they come.” 

Only one foreign edition has been noted in the ‘Chronicles of 
the Complete Angler,’ and that a German one, published at 
Hamburgh in 1835. Since the days of Dr. Brown, who has 
luckily had no followers, Walton’s editors may be roughly divided 
into three classes, the chief aim of whose work has been either 
literary, piscatory, or a mixture of both. 

The former have, in copious notes, marked down his quotations, 
tracked his allusions and identified his authorities. They have 
discussed with warmth the authorship of the Milkmaid’s Song, 
and have puzzled their readers and themselves over the pedigree 
and personality of “ Honest Nat Roe.” 

The second class have ridiculed his theories of natural history 
and questioned his facts; criticised his baits and tackle by the 
light of modern practice, and have treated the world to their own 
views on the subject of catching fish. 

In the third category, we have editions which are perhaps more 
acceptable than any others, as presenting the simple text, with 
little show of erudition or technical detail in their notes, which 
are generally few and to the point. 

No full edition is considered complete without illustrations, 
probably for the reason that Walton’s own work contained “ the 
excellent picture of the trout ” which he so modestly commended. 
The scenery of the Thames and Lea doubtless afford many 
tempting “bits” for the artist’s pencil, but the appearance and 
attitudes of Walton’s disciples, who are sometimes introduced 
into them, make it desirable that, to achieve success, his illustrator 
should be a fisherman, even if the editor need not. 

Like many other books, whose chief charm lies in natural 
simplicity and plain teaching, ‘The Compleat Angler’ is best 
edited by being left alone. No notes are necessary to explain its 
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fundamental truths, while technical details can be studied in 
more modern treatises, or as Walton urges, are better learnt from 
practical experience. 

Rude as Walton’s tackle may appear to us now, it sufficed for a 
period when men were patient and fish undisturbed, and to add to 
his text elaborate notes and illustrations of our more improved 
methods is distracting rather than instructive, and it takes 
greatly from the pleasure of studying his simple and quaint 
reflections to regard his work as only an indifferent kind of text- 
book. From a literary point of view the case is different. 
Walton refers in his text to a large number of his numerous 
friends and contemporaries, as well as to many authors whose 
works are now but little known, and a few carefully selected notes 
illustrating their works or lives may be of interest to the general 
reader. 

It has often been a subject of regret and astonishment that so 
little should be now known of Walton’s own life and career. 
Doubtless it is a disappointment to many that the pen, which, 
“dropped from an angel’s wing,” has so ably and faithfully told us 
the lives of others, and given us all that was good and noble in 
the career of “statesman, priest or humble citizen,” should have 
left so few details regarding the author’s own history. 

Very consoling however is the fact, that all we do know of him 
is good and worthy, and that the calm and even tenour of his life, 
pure and gentle as the flowing waters of his beloved streams, is 
reflected more truly in his own writings than it could have been 
handed down to us in those of another. And after all, what more 
need we know of the life of a good and true man than is recorded 
of Walton. An industrious and uneventful manhood, a serene 
and peaceful old age, blessed with domestic happiness and worthy 
friendships ; and, fitting end to all, a quiet resting-place near 
murmuring streams; such simple annals need no panegyric. 

Of his parentage, education and early life little is recorded, nor 
does he in his writings allude to them, beyond a casual mention 
of Shawford Brook, where as a boy he doubtless graduated in the 
art he loved so well. Here we may imagine him capturing his 
first minnow, of which he afterwards writes with lingering 
affection, as affording “excellent sport for young anglers.” We 
may be sure that his feelings on such an occasion were quite 
equal to those with which he landed the big trout of twenty-two 
inches, on which brother Peter and his companions supped with 
such satisfaction. 

Walton’s business in London has been variously stated and 
much discussed. Whatever its nature, it was a prosperous and 
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profitable one, enabling him to retire to his native place when 
about fifty years of age, and to settle there on a small property 
of his own. That he was contented with a moderate competency, 
is shown by his pitying remarks on “ poor rich men,” and the 
troubles they voluntarily suffer in the struggle for wealth. His 
career in London, though modest and uneventful, was honourable 
and full of interest. In the intervals of business his leisure was 
fully occupied by literary research or in the pursuit of his 
favourite recreation by sedgy Lea or silvery Thames; while the 
cultivation of many lasting friendships kept him in touch with 
his fellow-men. 

Dr. Johnson has expressed his surprise that Walton, “ who was 
in a very low situation in life, should have been familiarly received 
by so many great men.” There is a touch of spite in this remark 
unworthy of its author’s innate love of justice; and a little 
reflection should have convinced him of its inappropriateness. 
In what manner Walton became connected with the trade he 
followed we have no means of knowing, but that his social 
position was above that assigned him by Johnson is tolerably 
certain. The position of the families of Cranmer and Ken, into 
which he married, gave him a fair claim to be received on familiar 
terms of equality by the many men of distinction whom he 
mentions in his works. We have, on the contrary, the authority 
of a contemporary that he was “a man well-known, and as well 
beloved of all good men ;” and the affectionate manner in which 
he speaks of such men as Wotton, Donne, and Sheldon, clearly 
shows that he met them on terms of friendly equality. As an 
adept in the “mysteries of the rod and line,” his acquaintance 
was no doubt sought by men of similar tastes, but this does not 
alone account for his popularity. His piety, general attainments, 
and genial disposition, must have endeared him to many who 
were not anglers, though no doubt his deepest affections were 
given to those who could sympathise in his pursuits. That 
Walton’s own character was truly depicted in this work, we know 
on the authority of a relative and contemporary, who says: 


“This book is so like you, and you like it, 
For harmless mirth, expression, art and wit.” 


to which he might well have added other and higher virtues. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Walton, living in such stirring 
times as he did, should only have made faint allusions to events 
which we now imagine must have absorbed all other interests in 
men’s minds. So staunch an upholder of Church and State must 
have been greatly moved by the troubles that were passing 
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around him, but supported by the patient piety which was his 
strong characteristic, he passed unscathed through the storms 
which wrecked the lives of so many others. Contented at the 
close of his day’s work to leave the bustle and turmoil of the city 
for the pursuit of his “loved pastime,” and to devote his leisure 
to— 
“__ yeverend watching of each still report 
That nature utters from her rural shrine.” 


Walton found no time for angry strife, or polemical discussion. 
His credulity regarding the facts of natural history with which 
he seasons his discourse has been much and rather needlessly 
criticised. Precise observation of natural phenomena did not 
then much exercise men’s minds, though they were gradually 
being drawn to it by that great philosopher with whose works 
Walton appears to have been well acquainted. Certainly he took 
many astounding statements on trust from Gesner, Du Bartas, 
and others, but the least we can do is to excuse him on the 
ground that they were the only authorities obtainable, and that 
many authors of a much later period have erred in like manner. 
No branch of natural history has been more overlaid with fable 
and exaggeration through the natural difficulty of observation, 
and ignorance on many points, which have only in our own time 
been clearly established, may well be condoned in a writer of two 
centuries ago. It may be noted that Walton’s remark that 
pigeons can be trained to carry to and fro, is likely to be con- 
firmed by recent experiments; while the statement that swallows 
have been used as messengers, has in our own time been verified. 

Walton’s happy description of the angler, as combining action 
with contemplation, may be considered as an allusion to the 
controversy, which was then engaging men’s minds, between the 
merits of the new “ Philosophy of Fruit,” and that of the ancients ; 
an allusion which prophetically pointed to that union of the two 
schools, which has produced the highest results in more serious 
sciences than that of angling. 

The charge of cruelty brought against Walton by a great poet 
and others does not need very serious consideration. The ethics 
of field sports have been discussed with much vigour, and no 
useful purpose can be served by repeating the arguments on 
either side. In the present state of our knowledge of the lower 
animals and their sensations, it may at least be considered 
pedantic, on the strength of a few quaint expressions, to con- 
demn a writer whose piety and morality have been so highly 
praised. 
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‘The Compleat Angler’ has well been styled a true English 
pastoral, As such, it strikes a far higher note than similar 
productions of the time, when mawkish sentimentality or affected 
classicisms were the distinguishing marks of works “ written in 
praise of the country by men who lived in coffee-houses or on the 
Mall.” Ever a devout student and true lover of nature, Walton 
went direct for his inspiration to nature herself, and in simple 
and reverent language repeats to us and to all time the true 
lessons of patience and contentment that she taught to him, and 
ever teaches to all those who follow her aright. His “ honest 
Coridon ” is no fantastic idler in Arcadia, but a simple countryman 
with a love of rural sports, and a soul not above “that poor 
creature small beer.” 

Writing in an age when most Englishmen had musical tastes, 
Walton has scattered throughout his book songs in praise of a 
country life, which reflect his own feelings, and give us a high 
ideal of the favourite ballads of his time. The whole of his 
precepts to his pupil are breathed in that spirit of “ gladsome 
piety,” which Wordsworth has so beautifully celebrated in verse. 
Every misery that he misses is to him a new mercy, and no more 
beautiful lesson for human guidance can be found in the pages 
of any writer than the lay-sermon which he bases on the text 
that closes his discourse, “Study to be quiet.” Whether with 
him we “ walk in the meadows by some gliding stream,” or pursue 
our daily task amidst the haunts of men, we cannot fail to be 
better and happier, as, with Walton’s gentle and devout spirit for 
our guide, we study aright the works of “ His hand, who spread 
the fisher’s net over the dust of Sidonian palaces, and gave into 
the fisher’s hand the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


W. R. Purcuas, 
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Physiology of the “ Concierge.” 


Tr there be one person in the world with whom a resident in Paris 
finds it absolutely necessary to be on good terms, it is his 
porter, or, to employ the designation usually applied to that 
particular class of individuals, his concierge. Those who inhabit 
“ flats,” as everyone except the owners of private hotels invariably 
does, are more especially dependent on the goodwill of the 
Cerberus in question, who, being solely accountable for his actions 
to the proprietor of the house, considers himself at liberty to be 
either cringing or surly to its occupants according to their more or 
less liberal acknowledgment of his services. As New Year’s Day 
approaches, his obsequious civility knows no bounds; but woe be 
to the lodger whose étvenmes fall short of the anticipated amount ! 
The substitution of a five-franc piece for the traditional louis 
is sufficient to ensure to the thrifty donor a twelvemonth’s 
neglect: his letters are—of course unaccountably—mislaid, or 
delivered after their time; visitors, anxiously expected, are 
summarily dismissed with a curt “Monsieur est sorti!” and 
every other possible slight that can safely be inflicted on the 
offender is ingeniously planned and carried into effect during the 
ensuing year. 

Almost always, the concierge is a married man, the duties of 
husband and wife being separate and defined. To the former is 
assigned the charge of keeping the staircases and passages of the 
house in proper order, and of opening the entrance door early in 
the morning and closing it at night ; while Madame sits enthroned 
in her loge, receives letters and answers inquiries, devoting no 
inconsiderable portion of her time to the preparation of a savoury 
fricot for the refection of herself and spouse. This loge is the 
common resort of neighbours dropping in at all hours, and more 
particularly of every maid-servant belonging to the different 
lodgers, each bringing her quota of gossip, and retailing, with 
infinite relish, whatever bits of domestic scandal she may have 
managed to pick up. 

In addition to the regular tribute received from the occupiers of 
the various apartments—no trifling sum in a five-storied mansion 
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—on New Year’s Day, the concierge enjoys sundry perquisites, 
some of which are legitimate enough, whereas others can hardly 
be described as such. Whena commissionnaire does not happen to 
be at hand, he is occasionally charged with the delivery of notes 
and messages, which commissions, to do him justice, he executes 
punctually, and is recompensed accordingly ; moreover, it is an 
understood thing in every Parisian house that whenever a load 
of firewood is ordered for the consumption of a Jocataire, the 
concierge is entitled to appropriate one of the largest logs to his 
own private use; and, this tacit permission being naturally 
susceptible of elasticity, it not unfrequently happens that the 
single log is multiplied by three or four; so that, thanks to the 
constant renewal of the pile comfortably stowed away in a corner 
of the Joye, its tenants may safely and gratuitously bid defiance to 
the rigours of a Parisian winter. 

In the more populous parts of the city the concierge, or, as he is 
familiarly denominated by the lodgers, Pipelet (a nickname 
derived from Eugene Siie’s “Mystéres de Paris” ), often supple- 
ments his emoluments by employing his leisure hours as cobbler 
or botching tailor. His office in these huge, barrack-like buildings, 
almost exclusively inhabited by the working classes, is by no 
means a sinecure, his locataires, as a rule, being rather addicted 
to the process technically known as “shooting the moon ” previous 
to quarter day. His favourite relaxation on a summer’s evening 
is to sit, in company with Madame Pipelet, outside his door, and 
enjoy his pipe and the never-failing Petit Journal. From this 
coign of vantage he can note the ingress and egress of every 
tenant of his beehive, and indulge in a friendly chat and exchange 
of political ideas with a neighbouring colleague. He troubles 
himself very little about his lodgers, provided that they pay their 
rent regularly and are at home by midnight. In this latter 
respect he is adamant, and imposes a fine of half a franc or a 
franc, as the case may be, on anyone who disturbs his nocturnal 
slumbers by an audacious infringement of the rule. These two 
conditions observed, it is immaterial to him whether their stay be 
long or short, the demands for chambres garnies in these thickly- 
populated regions invariably exceeding the supply. 

In the event of a concierge being blessed with a daughter, the 
chances are ten to one that, even before she has attained 
years of discretion, the young lady will have already chosen her 
future path in life—the stage. She is probably impelled thereto 
by the example of other damsels in the same class as herself, 
many of whom have tried their fortune on the dramatic or 
operatic boards with varying results. Not a few, indeed, of the 
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leading actresses or vocalists in Paris might, if they were disposed 
to do so, confess the soft impeachment of having more than once, 
in the absence of the maternal Pipelet, pulled the string of 
admission responsively to the summons, “Cordon, s’il vous plait!” 
Far from being combated by her parents, this artistic predilection 
is warmly encouraged, both father and mother being—somewhat 
prematurely—impressed with the conviction that, if by hook or 
by crook “the child” can contrive to become a pupil of the 
Conservatoire, her success and immediate engagement by an 
appreciative manager are foregoneconclusions. Even when, as too 
frequently happens, the swan is clearly proved to be a goose, and 
her vocal or histrionic capabilities are contemptuously pronounced 
not worth cultivation, the verdict is by no means accepted as 
final: “the child’s” failure is indignantly ascribed to professional 
jealousy, and the spouting or squalling continues without 
intermission, until perhaps, by dint of repeated solicitations, 
Mademoiselle reaps the reward of her labours by obtaining 
permission to figure in the chorus of a fourth-rate theatre. 

It is but fair to say that among the concierge fraternity, intelli- 
gent and in every respect trustworthy specimens are occasionally 
to be found. During the siege of Paris in 1870, a house in a 
street adjoining the Champs Elysées was twice invaded by parties 
in search of accommodation—first by a detachment of German 
soldiers, allowed by treaty to establish their temporary quarters 
up to the Rond Point; and subsequently by a regiment of French 
mobiles, more exacting customers than the Teutons themselves. 
The tenants of the different suites of apartments being absent 
without exception, the house was left in charge of the porter and 
his wife, the latter of whom, an energetic and practical woman, on 
both occasions successfully resisted all attempts on the part of her 
unwelcome visitors to enter the principal rooms, and adroitly 
managed to inveigle them into the attics, where, with the help of 
mattresses and an unlimited supply of beer from a neighbouring 
café, they soon became, as the portress afterwards remarked, 
‘‘doux comme des moutons.” Consequently, on the return of the 
locataires, they found everything belonging to them precisely as 
they had left it, and, it is to be hoped, rewarded the ingenious 
Madame Honoré as she fully deserved. 

It rarely occurs that a person in search of a set of apartments 
has any direct communication with the proprietor of the house— 
the recognised intermediary in such cases being the concierge, 
who, having been instructed beforehand as to the amount of 
rent required, does his best to bring the matter to a satisfactory 
conclusion, as, according to custom, he is thereby entitled to 
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receive a five-franc piece from the incoming tenant by way of 
retaining fee. There are, however, exceptions to the rule, as in 
the following instance. The owner some dozen years ago of a 
rather dilapidated dwelling in the Rue Neuve des Mathurins—a 
fussy little man—being informed that an applicant for his vacant 
third floor had presented himself, desired him to be shown up, in 
order that he might treat with him in person. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” said he, when the terms had been discussed and 
agreed to, “there are two conditions, on which I insist as a sine 
qua non.” 

“Indeed! Pray what are they ?” 

“You shall hear. First, it is expressly stipulated in my house 
that the grand staircase shall be exclusively reserved for distin- 
guished visitors. Common people, such as artists and literary 
men, can only be admitted by the back stairs.” 

“ By all means,” assented the applicant. “Iam a literary man 
myself, but that doesn’t in the least signify. What is the second 
condition ?” 

“That my lodgers, either on going out or coming in, make a 
point of occasionally stopping for a little chat with my concierge, 
who is a sort of connection of mine, and not absolutely illiterate, 
I assure you. It flatters the poor fellow.” 

“So I should imagine,” drily replied the other, making an 
effort to preserve his gravity ; “ we have all our little weaknesses, 
and no one more than myself. Tenez, whenever I come across an 
idiot who wastes my time with intolerable absurdities, I feel an 
irresistible impulse—exactly as I have at this moment—to open 
the window and pitch him out!” 

Before the astonished proprietor had recovered from his stupor, 
his visitor had disappeared, and, for all I know to the contrary, 
the third fioor in the Rue Neuve des Mathurins may have remained 
unlet to the present day. 

By way of conclusion, the following anecdote may be relied on 
as strictly authentic. A young actress, who had attained the 
summit of her ambition as the owner of a petit hétel near the Pare 
de Monceaux, was reproached by one of her admirers for keeping 
in her service a concierge whose manners and appearance were, to 
say the least, peculiar. 

“He is positively insupportable, ma chere Adtle—a perfect 
brute. I can’t conceive why you don’t get rid of him.” 

“TI have thought of it,” replied Mdlle. Adele, “but there isa 
little difficulty in the way. The fact is, he happens to be my 
father !” 
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CuapTer XXXY. 


Lorp Roscarrock’s indignation at Phil’s conduct towards her 
sister was sufficient to make him overcome his dislike of her, and 
seek an interview with her. He knew that Phil was perfectly 
aware of what was likely to be said of any beautiful girl who 
went the round of the London clubs inquiring after a man of 
Lord Fairford’s character, and he guessed accurately enough 
Phil’s motive in sending her. He would not open Gabrielle’s eyes 
to the state of things, neither would he endeavour to dissuade her 
from her idea of helping her sister. The only thing to be done 
was to prevent that unscrupulous sister from making a tool of the 
innocent girl. 

Phil looked up shrewdly at him as he entered. She was as 
cool and self-possessed as ever, and perfectly aware that this visit 
was rot paid out of any interest in her. 

“Very kind of you to come and see me,” she said, arranging 
her skirts about her feet as she leant back in her chair, “and 
awfully good of you to send me that letter last week. It relieved 
me from a great embarrassment. Lawyers,” said Phil, looking 
innocently up in his face, as if she had made a great discovery, 
“lawyers will not work for nothing.” 

He only bowed, but remained standing. 

Phil waved her hand towards the one other chair of her apart- 
ment, but he remained upright. There was something of resent- 
ment in his manner, hard as he strove to keep it down. He 
hated her from his heart for the ruin she had been to his cousin, 
and the pain she inflicted on her sister. 

Phil’s spirits brightened at the prospect of the fray. She 
thoroughly enjoyed getting the better of anybody, and she was 
quite keen enough to know how great an advantage her un- 


scrupulousness gave her in a word-combat with the upright 
nature before her. 
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“TI presume you have come to see me about Gabrielle?” she 
said calmly, taking the bull by the horns in her accustomed 
manner. “TI have no doubt you object to her being my sister; 
but really I must refer you to papa and mamma on that subject. 
I can’t help it.” 

“You can at least do something to prevent her losing her good 
name by going on such disgraceful quests as you have sent her!” 

“ Really, now,” said Phil sweetly, with her head on one side, 
looking at him in an inquiring manner, “I don’t quite see what 
you have to do with that. Gabrielle is not even connected with 
you by marriage, whereas I am. Perhaps, though, you desire 
a still closer connection with me—that of brother-in-law, for 
instance ?” 

He got furiously red, and bit his lip with vexation. He could 
not endure to discuss his prospects with regard to Gabrielle with 
her abandoned sister. 

“Tt is very nice and friendly of you to come and tell me so, of 
course,” Phil went on; “and though my own affairs are some- 
what pressing at the time, I am very happy to congratulate you, 
I am sure.” 

“You are entirely mistaken,” he said abruptly. “I am not 
engaged to your sister.” 

“Really! Then may I ask to what I owe the honour of this 
visit ?” 

“T came to represent to you that Miss Ferrars need not be 
allowed to go about London asking after Lord Fairford. You, 
who know his reputation, must know what will be said of her.” 

“ You quite shock me!” said Phil daintily. “I really thought 
Gabrielle had more discretion. I am surprised at her doing any- 
thing indecorous.” 

“ You misunderstand me purposely. It is your errand which 
is indecorous, not her behaviour. She has no conception even 
now of the scandal she may have given rise to.” 

“T see, Una among the lions! Well, Lord Roscarrock, if my 
sister has all this angel innocence, I really don’t see what you 
have to complain of. You say you are not engaged to her, and 
as she has not succeeded in finding Lord Fairford, I presume you 
can scarcely be jealous of him yet.” 

“Lady Carminow, your sister must not go on this search again. 
She must leave London.” 

“ Quite green-eyed, I declare!” said Phil. ‘“ Let mesee; how 
long is it since you have been away? Quite six months, I think, 


or perhaps eight! So kind of you to keep up your interest in the 
family all that time !” 
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“T shall take the liberty,” Lord Roscarrock went on, “of 
writing to Mr. Ferrars myself about his daughter.” 

“Well, give them my love. Now you mention it, Gabrielle 
does not seem designed by nature for an amateur detective. Of 
course it is chiefly of consequence to myself whether I am hung 
or not; and if Lord Fairford is not produced by the time my trial 
comes on, I probably shall be hung. That, I think, is Mr. 
Hollingshead’s opinion, though of course he conceals it from me ; 
but it happens that I have ”—and here Phil showed her pretty 
teeth—“ rather more developed detective powers than my sister, 
and I gather that, unless the proof which Lord Fairford holds of 
my innocence be produced, things will go-hard with me. Under 
these circumstances, perhaps, you can understand my not thinking 
very much about Gabrielle’s reputation, believing her to be a 
perfect St. Agnes on those points. My neck, you see, is of more 
consequence to me.” 

The coolness with which she confronted: him, and the evident 
sincerity of her words, startled him a little. 

“T did not know it was of such vital consequence as that,” he 
said. 

Phil shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Human folly rarely descends to such depths as I did on that 
occasion,” she said dryly. 

They were both silent for a few moments. Muchas he disliked 
her, Lord Roscarrock could not help feeling pity for her as he 
looked at her. He believed her to be wicked to her heart’s core ; 
but she was a woman, young, helpless, in the toils of such a 
creature as Lord Fairford. His chivalrous nature kindled. 

“Tf you will accept my services in lieu of your sister’s,” he 
said, “I will do all in my power to find Lord Fairford for you.” 

Phil actually looked surprised. She had not counted on 
personal help. She had quite comprehended the feelings which 
led him to make her free of his purse. But she had never dreamt 
of his offering personal help to her. Instead of its elating her, 
a sudden horrible fear rose up in her. If this man, who disliked 
her so much—who, in fact, hated her—offered her his help, how 
desperate must her case be ! 

She rose up from her chair and came towards him, and laid her 
hands upon his arm. Her great eyes dilated until they almost 
seemed to fill her face with the terror that was in them. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, would be of 
any avail with him. 


“T am frightened,” she said, in a hoarse whisper; “I am afraid 
of being hung.” 
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He did not know what to say, only put one of his hands on 
hers. If she had been the worst woman in the world he could 
not have helped being sorry for her then. 

“T did not kill him,” she went on, with white lips; “he killed 
himself, and I shall be hung for it!” 

“ You broke his heart,” he said sadly. 

“T know, I could not help it; he was such a fool to care.” 

“ He gave you his best.” 

“Yes, I know. His money, I appreciated that ; his love, that 
bored me. I pretend to no high moral feelings or good impulses, 
or love of any man, or anything of the sort. I don’t know what 
such things mean—they are empty words to me; but I know 
what I do love, and that is my life, and I am afraid, horribly 
afraid,” and she clenched her throat with both hands, “that I 
shall lose it.” 

He looked at her very attentively; that she was for the first 
time in her life speaking the simple truth to him he felt no 
doubt. The sight of her so young, so hard, so sinful, and yet so 
pitiful, smote him like a pain. 

“T will do all I can for you,” he said simply. 

“My letter, my letter is what I want—the letter Wilfrid wrote 
to me before he shot himself. Lord Fairford has it, and he is 
keeping out of sight to punish me because I would not fly with 
him. Iam telling you all the truth. He is a bad man, a cruel 
man! I dare not trust to his coming forward unless he is made 
to do so.” 

“Give me what clues you can, and I will try and find him for 
you.” 

She again held on to his arm; the contact with him seemed to. 
give her support. 

“You will help me?” she said; “you will really help 
me?” 

“T will use my utmost powers in your service.” 

“You are very good,” she said absently, her eyes on the floor 
as if in deep thought. 

He remained silent, and so did she, when suddenly, with a little 
mocking laugh, her old light scoffing manner scemed to take 
possession of her again, and her brief earnestness was apparently 
pushed aside. She withdrew her hand, and walked towards the 
high-barred window of her cell. 

“Oh, by-the-bye, about Gaby!” she said, “she had better go 
home; she is really quite useless here. She has a return-ticket, 
and I dare say you will be good enough to see her off. She has 
not had much experience in travelling.” 
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“ Certainly I will,” he said, and after a few more words he left 
her. 

Phil, after he had gone, and the warder in attendance had 
followed him, and she was left alone, seated herself beside her 
table and rested her chin upon her hand. 

“ Fancy his offering to help me!” she said to herself. “ After 
all, he is not such a prig as I thought he was, and one can believe 
what he says. Now he has promised to help, he will help, and 
really if he marries Gaby it will be a capital connection for me. 
I wish he had stayed a little longer. It is cold and lonely here. 
Even Wilfrid would not bore me. There is nobody now to look 
after me, and see that I have things I like, and pet me when I feel 
dull. After all, it is rather nice to be really cared for. I wonder 
if anybody will ever care for me again!” 

A poor return for all the wealth of love that the generous heart 
had lavished upon her—a mere bodily craving for protection and 
caressing—yet it was something for Phil to miss her husband even 
in that slight way. She had never cared for his caresses until now 
when she was alone in prison and he was lying in his grave. It 
was a sharp discipline, but the exigencies of the case needed it. 

Had Phil been less absorbed in her own private view of her 
situation, she might have been struck by the irony of her life 
depending on the honour or love of a man, qualities she had 
heartily despised all her life. She had never loved even the man 
she was going to elope with; he was rich, and her husband was 
comparatively poor—that was the prosaic reason of her con- 
templated flight. That Lord Fairford had a certain fascination 
for her was true; it began with the fascination exercised over a 
weaker spirit by a stronger and more daring; but of late, when she 
found that he really had some passion of love for her, she had 
despised him. 

Phil had always despised her lovers, and felt a genuine con- 
tempt for any one in love. Cecil’s life had been blighted by her, 
and her husband had killed himself for her, and her scorn of them 
was unbounded. She was ready to believe that a man under the 
domination of such a passion would commit any act of folly ; 
therefore, that Lord Fairford would come forward and free her by 
the production of her letter, she had not the slightest doubt, 
unless some evil fortune should keep him unacquainted with her 
peril. She who had never kept faith with any man was now to 
hang for her very life upon the honour of a man famed for his 
faithlessness. Truly Phil’s iniquities were being returned to her 
with good interest. 


“Gaby,” she said to her sister on the following day, “I really 
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do not see that there is much use in your staying here. You had 
far better go home.” 

“Tt will be so lonely for you by yourself, Phil.” 

“Lonely, not a bit of it. Have I not my lawyers to see? 
Besides, Gabrielle, I think you are better away from London just 
now. It is not quite the thing for a girl to stay by herself in 
lodgings. Of course, papa and mamma would never think of 
that—they are perfect babies in matters of propriety—so it 
falls to me to look after you. People will talk, and I cannot 
afford to have a disreputable family ; they misjudge me enough 
as it is.” 

“Can I not be of any use at all to you, dear ?” 

“Not the slightest; indeed, rather the reverse. Lord Ros- 
carrock came to see me yesterday, and has offered to look for 
Lord Fairford for me, and, of course, he will be able to do that 
much better than you can. So you had better go home. One’s 
mind refuses to contemplate what those children will be like 
without you.” 

And home Gabrielle went. She was perfectly aware of how 
needful her presence was there, and Phil seemed determined that 
she should not be of any use to her here. Phil had indeed soon 
seen the inadvisability of the possible future Lady Roscarrock 
getting gossiped about, and she was extremely anxious that that 
marriage should take place; in itself it would rehabilitate her to 
a certain extent in society. 

Lord Roscarrock took Gabrielle to Paddington and saw her off. 
He had entirely resumed his old manner towards her, and no 
trace of the ardent lover was to be descried in his visage or 
words. He was calmly, quietly anxious for her comfort, and 
succeeded in completely reassuring her that for the present at 
least she had nothing to fear from him in the way of love-making. 
Yet so inconsistent are even the best of us, that Gabrielle would 
not have been displeased if the sly, courteous little man had been 
the least bit more persoral in his attitude towards her. He 
talked chiefly of Phil and Phil’s concerns, as if these things filled 
his mind entirely. It had been pleasant, two days ago, when he 
had so indignantly driven her home, to feel cared for and pro- 
tected. Nobody had ever taken such a keen, personal interest 
in her before. Now it seemed as though Phil was in all his 
thoughts. 

“Yet I am glad of it, really,” she said to herself, as she leant 
back in the corner of the railway-carriage. “ Even if I loved him 
—which I am sure I do not—I could never have married him and 
brought disgrace into his family. It is all best as it is. Ina 
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little while he will forget that he ever thought of being anything. 
but our kind friend. It is best as it is.” 

At the Vicarage there was joy indeed over Gabrielle’s return. 
She saw at a glance that her presence was much needed. The 
children and house were in a deplorable state. Since Phil’s 
arrest poor Mrs. Ferrars had completely broken down; she slept 
neither day nor night, and her mind was getting quite unhinged. 

She received Gabrielle with a storm of reproaches for having 
left her sister in prison alone, and the next moment burst into a 
flood of grateful tears that Gabrielle was come to take care of the 
children. 

“T cannot do anything, Gabrielle,” she moaned ; “all day I see 
my darling before my eyes in her prison; and all night I lie 
awake seeing her dear body dangle before my eyes with that 
dreadful rope about her neck. I can see and think of nothing but 
my child.” 

“Dear mamma, do not dwell on such awful thoughts! Phil’s 
case is not so bad as that. She is innocent, and Lord Roscarrock 
believes that he will be able to find the proofs of her innocence. 
He spoke quite hopefully to me about it to-day.” 

“Tt is all very well, Gabrielle ; you and your papa do not feel 
this as Ido. You have always liked prisons, I believe, because of 
the early martyrs. My Phil and I are different. My poor, 
sweet, pretty Phil, to be in prison! Oh, it is too awful, too 
horrible! And then to be hung! Oh, Gabrielle, I shall die 
before that. I pray God I may die before that day!” 

“Do not give way so, dearest, darling mamma; it is Lord 
Roscarrock who says he is sure she will be acquitted, and he must 
know better than we can. Let us hope with all our might for 
the best.” 

“Lord Roscarrock! What has he to do with my child?” 

“He is paying all the expenses of her trial. It will cost 
hundreds of pounds, and he is working for her every day, and will 
go and see her as often as he can, and will write to papa about 
her. He promised that to-day.” 

Mrs. Ferrars turned her strained, wild eyes upon her daughter. 

“Depend upon it, Gabrielle,” she said solemnly, “‘ Lord Ros- 
carrock is at the bottom of it all. He never approved of my 
pretty one’s marriage with his .cousin—she who was fit to bea 
duchess was not grand enough for him, I suppose; and it is he 
who has brought my darling to ruin. Did he not bring the very 
news of poor Wilfrid’s death here? He may have shot him himself 
for all I know, so that the suspicion might fallon Phil. There are 
men who are wicked enough to do anything, and I believe he is 
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one of them. He never liked my Phil from the first. I know he 
did not. Oh yes, Gabrielle, I have eyes, and can see things. 
Depend upon it, he is at the bottom of all our trouble!” 

And from this idea Gabrielle found it quite impossible to drive 
the poor mother’s distracted wits. Indeed, her case seemed to get 
worse as day by day brought the dreaded trial nearer. She fell 
into a state of helplessness not far removed from that of a young 
child. In her more lucid intervals she would write pages of 
foolscap to Lord Roscarrock imploring him to waive his resentment 
and save her child; and then spend ths rest of the day sitting at 
the window watching for the postman that was to bring an answer 
to her letters. 

With her mother in this state, and her father equally broken- 
hearted, though sane-minded, the children and the house, 
Gabrielle’s hands were full indeed. 


Cuapter XXXVI, 


Putt, in prison, at first was calm and cold, as was seen in her 
arrangement of her affairs. Then, the excitement of the interview 
with Mr. Hollingshead over, and her business arrangements all in 
working order, she fell into the state of nervous terror that Lord 
Roscarrock found her in. Not that this state was habitual to her, 
but every now and then her nerves gave way; probably the close 
confinement, and the many hours of loneliness she passed, helped 
to account for this state of things. 

At first she had been eager and wild in her endeavours to find 
Lord Fairford, as when she had sent Gabrielle to the clubs and 
streets for him. When, after a week or two, still no news of him 
came, she settled down into a conviction that he was keeping out 
of the way on purpose to punish her. That he had ceased to care 
for her did not enter her mind. She forgot that now she was a 
widow, and free to marry, the pursuit of her might have lost its 
charms to a man like him. She had never trusted those who had 
really loved her and were true to her. It seemed the irony of fate 
that she should cleave to and hang for her life upon the honour of 
the man who had so little faith or honour in him. 

When Lord Roscarrock came to her after any of his fruitless 
journeys, she received him coldly. 

“T am sorry you should take so much trouble,” she said stifily. 
“T incline now to the belief that he has not left London.” 

“The description I had of this man in Paris seemed so like him, 
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that I felt that I must run over and see him. Unfortunately it 
was not he.” 

“Thanks, very much, I am sure,” said Phil. “I have no doubt 
in the world he will turn up some day.” 

“You think he is keeping quiet intentionally ? ” 

“Possibly. He hates being bothered. I dare say he will come 
to see me one of these days. Of course he does not want to be 
bothered with lawyers.” 

She seemed so careless or indifferent that he thought at first 
that she must have had some news of him secretly ; but the longer 
he stayed with her, the less he thought this likely. There was a 
strange, watchful look in her eyes, a poise of the head as though 
she were intent on listening for some sound that never came. At 
the shutting of a distant door he noticed that she trembled and 
grew paler, and her eyes turned towards her own door as if half 
expecting to see it open. 

“She is waiting for him,” he said to himself; “she expects him 
to come to her. What faith women have! As if Fairford would 
not enjoy the thought of her sitting there expecting him day after 
day! If Fairford is in London, he will show no sign until the 
day of the trial, unless he is hunted up.” 

“T shall go on looking for him,” he said aloud to Phil. “It is 
just as well we should see him beforehand.” 

“Quite as well,” she echoed; “but I doubt our hearing any- 
thing about him until the time comes. We shall see him then, I 
have no doubt.” 

“T trust and hope so,” he replied, and then he left her, still 
with that watchful look upon her face, and her ears strained to 
catch the first sound of his coming. 

During the hot days of late summer Phil abode in her prison. 
With the autumn her fate would be decided. Mr. Ferrars came 
to town a few days before the trial. Mrs. Ferrars was unfit to 
accompany him, and Gabrielle could not leave her and the children. 
He went to see his daughter the day after his arrival. 

She was sitting before a table writing. 

“How do you do, papa?” she said as he came with trembling 
steps up to her; “I am glad you have come, for there are one or 
two things I want you to do for me. This is a list of my 
jewellery which is at the bank. I want you to fetch it away for 
me—it is all enclosed in a strong box—and take it to your 
lodgings. I have written to Mrs. Brown to have all my clothes 
packed in readiness to take with us. We will send a cab round for 
them on the day we leave. I intend to go home for a little while 
before going abroad. You must spare Gabrielle to go with me.” 
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“My child,” he said, “ my dear child!” 

“T know,” said Phil, nodding her head, “you think I am 
counting my chickens before they are hatched, and are surprised 
that I can think about anything except my awful position. 
Frankly, I don’t consider it is so very awful. I have come 
through the worst of it, the confinement in this horrid place. It 
is quite ridiculous to suppose that I am going to be found guilty 
of doing what I never dreamt of doing.” 

“God forbid,” he said, “that I should try and alarm you! but, 
my child, men’s judgments are——” 

“T know,” she interrupted—“ extremely fallible; they are 
indeed, or I should not be here; but I do say that they cannot 


convict me on the evidence they have; besides, Lord Fairford is 
sure to turn up with my letter.” 


“ Have you heard of him?” 


“No, of course not. Do you think a prison is a pleasant place 
for a man to come to? Of course I shall not hear of him until he 
is in court. You used to talk a good deal about faith, papa. I 
believe, on the whole, I have more faith now than you have, for I 
believe most firmly that Lord Fairford will come to-morrow.” 

“ My dear, the faith I hoped after was faith in God.” 

“ And mine is faith in man, you would say,” retorted Phil. “I 
know men, and I don’t know God. Now, papa, don’t look shocked, 
but please go and do my errands.” 

He could do nothing with her in her present state. After her 
release, when the need for bracing her spirit was over, perhaps 
she would soften. She needed all the effrontery she possessed to 
face the morrow’s ordeal calmly. He kissed her tenderly, and 
went forth upon her bidding. 

Phil stood in the dock on the morrow. The draperies of her 
widowhood hung their heavy folds about her. A tightly-fitting 
dress of black set off the beauty of her small figure, and a long 
cloak of crape fell from her shoulders. A veil of fine crape hung 
in gauzy folds from her bonnet over her back and shoulders 
Not a trace of any white was about her, not even the hideous 
folded bands of white that most widows put round their throats. 
and wrists. Phil was all in gauzy black save her face, and the 
delicate tendrils of hair that curled about her brow and ears. 
It may have been that the prospect of release really raised her 
spirits, or it may have been only the natural excitement of her 
position, but a soft pink just flushed her cheeks, thinner from 
their confinement in one room, and her round lips were rosy as a 
baby’s. So young, so pretty, so tender and innocent she looked, 
that the thrill of admiration that Phil hadjyearned for ran round 
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the court as she appeared in the dock, and at the judge’s request 
threw back the long veil from before her face. 

She came forward to the edge of the dock and rested her little 
ungloved hands upon it, while her baby-blue eyes ran with a 
wonder in their gaze round the court. She looked as if unconscious 
of the deadly peril of her position, so that many present felt that 
it was impossible that she could have murdered her husband ; 
some sign of guilt must have been seen if that slender girlish 
creature had really committed so terrible a crime. 

That Lord Fairford was not present she saw in the glance that 
looked so guileless, and for a moment her cheeks lost their flush 
of pink. She quickly recovered, however, as she recollected that 
in all probability he would be in the witnesses’ room. She saw 
her father; he was seated by her lawyer, and his face was hid in 
his hands with the shame that she could not feel. 

The case was opened by the prosecution with great fluency, and 
at some length. Phil scarcely listened to the indictment against 
her, was scarcely conscious of the net that was closing about her. 
The terrific nature of the evidence against her was unheeded by 
her. Bit by bit as the case went on, and ever new and damaging 
facts were brought to light, they scarcely impressed her at all. 
She knew that the production of her husband’s letter would send 
all this circumstantial evidence to the winds. What did it matter 
to her if the butler let her husband in shortly before eight, and 
the cook and housemaid saw her leave the house shortly after 
eight, and all the other host of details, if in her husband’s own 
handwriting the proof that he shot himself was given ? 

She grew impatient as the long examinations and cross- 
examinations went on. Why could they not call Lord Fairford, 
and have done with it? She pencilled a hasty note to that effect 
to her lawyer. 

“Lord Fairford is our witness,” the answer was; “the prosecu- 
tion must call theirs first.” The man had not the heart to tell 
her that Lord Fairford was not there. 

She sighed as she read the note, then tore it into small pieces, 
and let them flutter idly from her fingers. The process of being 
stared at in a criminal dock was not so exhilarating as she 
imagined it would be. She turned her head and watched the 
newspaper reporters, some scribbling away as fast as their pencils 
could move, others idly waiting and putting in a word here and 
there. One of them she could see, by the movement of his hand 
and the glances that he cast at her, was drawing—sketching her 
' portrait, possibly. She wondered which paper it was for, and 
whether he would make it like her. 
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She wished she had some scent, or something to eat; the place 
was close and unpleasant. How much longer did that idiotic 
lawyer mean to go on putting stupid questions to her servants? 
She grew positively angry when she saw the junior counsel on her 
own side rise and subject the witness to a rigid cross-examination. 

“Tell him to stop,” she wrote on a piece of paper to Mr. 
Hollingshead ; “we need not do all this sort of thing. The case 
will not be over for the day if we delay it so.” 

“We must do it; the case is sure not to be concluded to-day,” 
was the answer. 

Phil gave a little gesture of weariness, then clasped her hands 
and leant her arms upon the edge of the dock, gazing down at the 
heads below her. She was getting heartily tired of the whole 
proceeding. 

Presently the court adjourned for lunch. The case was not half 
over yet. Mr. Hollingshead came to see her for a moment. 

“Tt will not be over to-day,” he said; “you must make up 
your mind for a night at Newgate.” 

“When is our witness to be called?” she asked, looking up 
into his face. “I suppose I could not see him first ?” 

‘No, no, certainly not!” replied the great man in a hurried 
manner. “I must be off now; trust to me to do the best I can 
for you.” 

“TI do trust you,” Phil replied, showing her little white teeth 
in a smile ; and then she went on with her lunch. 

Steadily all that afternoon she put the thought away from her 
that Lord Fairford would not appear. Knowing his vindictive 
and cruel nature, she believed that he had taken this means to 
revenge himself upon her. It was quite in keeping with his 
character that he would lie hid until the last moment, so that she 
should taste the fullest agony of her position. 

“But I do not,” thought Phil, triumphantly to herself. “I 
am not in the least alarmed or anxious. It is only a question ot 
a few hours’ discomfort. I shall tell him afterwards that I knew 
he would come forward and free me; and who will be on the 
laughing side then ?” 

In spite of her sense of security, however, Phil found the 
afternoon a terribly long one. Mr. Hollingshead rose to make 
his speech for the defence, and to that she listened with weariness 
and “mpatience. It seemed to her so foolish to go over all the 
evidence given by the servants, and carefully and laboriously 
point out that there was no absolute proof of her having murdered 
her husband. 

“Why does he not get on to my letter?” she cried impatiently 
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to herself, and drummed with her fingers upon the edge of the 
dock ; “it is sheer waste of time talking like this; it will not be 
over to-night !” 

So far from the case being over before the night, Mr. 
Hollingshead’s speech was not half through when the court rose, 
and Phil was led off in the custody of her guardians again. 

Had she been more versed in the ways of lawyers and counsel, 
she would have been struck by the significance of the fact that 
neither Mr. Hollingshead nor her solicitor came to see her even 
for a moment. In truth, they cared not to face her and confess 
that their utmost efforts had failed to produce the witness on 
whom she relied, and that the case for the defence must take quite 
other grounds than that of the missing letter. 

That Phil could exercise a remarkable power of control over 
herself was evident from the fact that she slept soundly on the 
night preceding the final day of her trial. She was as fresh and 
innocent-looking on the second day as the first, and apparently 
as unconcerned at the web that was being slowly woven round 
her, which the utmost efforts of her counsel failed to unravel. 

At the close of Mr. Hollingshead’s speech, to which she had 
listened with scarcely concealed impatience, Phil leant eagerly 
forward. Now, at last, the moment had come when her cruel 
lover should appear and carry her out from this scene of ugliness 
and pain! Her eyes were fixed on the door through which her 
father and the servants had entered the day before; her breath 
came short and quick, her cheeks flushed, her eyes shone; now 
she should see him again and welcome him as her preserver. 
Prison air and prison rigour had not robbed her of the roses 
wherewith she could herald his approach to free her from 
captivity. 

“Tiam as lovely as ever, in spite of his cruelty,” she said to 
herself. ‘ How vexed it will make him feel that he has kept 
away from me all this time when I am as pretty as ever.” 

With her eyes fixed upon the door, her hands clasped, her 
every nerve strained with expectation, on her attentive ears fell 
the slow, cold words: 

“We do not propose to call any witnesses.” 

She turned her eyes, grown sharp and horrified, upon her 
counsel, saw him sit down as if he had finished his case, and the 
flutter and passing of papers on the tables before him, and could 
bear her silence no longer. 

“Stop, stop!” she cried, flinging out her hands before her; 
“there is a witness. He must be called!” 

The judge looked sternly at her; the ushers called “Silence!” 
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Mr. Hollingshead raised his head and looked sadly at her for a 
moment, then dropped his eyes and gave a mournful shake of the 
head, and looked away. The policeman beside her came up to her 
and touched her on the arm, warning her to be silent; but in her 
sudden frenzy she broke from them, and, flinging up her arms, 
shrieked her innocence and wrongs to all men, and then fell like 
a lifeless heap upon the floor. 

Restoratives were given her, and in a short time she was seated 
ona chair in the dock with policemen close behind her, and was 
gazing with dull and stupid eyes upon the sea of faces round her. 
She knew in a dull, dazed way that some one was speaking in slow, 
measured tones, and that, save this cold, quiet voice, there was a 
great stillness about her. 

Then she was feebly conscious of being led forward by the 
policemen, and of her feet failing her for strength, and seeming 
to be but useless weights to be dragged after her, and of her 
leaning against something and being propped up by the men 
while she listened to some words she did not understand, until, 
with fierce and fearful clearness, the words shot in upon her 
dulled brain, “And be hanged by the neck until you be dead.” 
And then she heard a wild shriek that did not seem to be her 
own, but that came from between her lips, and rang away up 
among the rafters of the hall, and she knew nothing more. 


Cuapter XXXYVII. 


Ir was far into the night ere Phil awoke to consciousness, 
When she did so, for a few moments her mind refused to grasp 
the situation. She was lying on a strange couch in a strange 
place. She raised herself on her elbow and looked about her. 
She was not alone: a woman was lying on a bed on the other side 
of the small room—a female warder, whose duty it was to remain 
with convicted prisoners night and day until their execution. 

As she sat up and stared at the narrow white walls, Phil began 
to realise her position. She was in the condemned cell awaiting 
the time of her execution. The moment the thought came to 
her in all its clear horror, Phil sprang up and leaped at the small 
high-up barred window, through which the faint glare of the London 
lamps was visible. Frantically she dashed herself against the 
wall, striving to reach with her hands the high iron bars, but 
falling back bruised upon the floor, only to rise and make a 
desperate lunge at the great bolted door, beating herself wildly 
against its stout planchions before the female warder, roused from 
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her slumber, could take hold of her in her strong arms and foree 
her to desist. 

Slight and small as Phil was, the contest was a sharp one. All 
the powers of her soul and body were risen in wild reyolt and 
passionate desire for freedom. She struggled and fought, and bit 
her antagonist, lying with her golden curls soiled in the dust of 
the warder’s feet upon the floor, and her blue eyes, with the light 
of frenzy, fixed upon her keeper’s face. 

She lay quiet at last, worn out by her brief struggle—it had 
lasted but a few moments, so fierce and sudden was the flame, so 
remorseless and prompt the quenching of it. 

“You had best be quiet,” said the woman, drawing herself up 
from the still figure on the floor; “such games as they won’t lead 
you to no good ;” and the woman seated herself upon the edge of 
her bed and began binding up her hair, which had become 
loosened in the struggle. 

Phil took no heed of her: she lay flat and motionless upon the 
floor, her eyes fixed and staring, and her lips white. The warder, 
afraid to sleep again, urged her to lie upon her bed and rest 
herself, but Phil took no heed of her, never heard her words. 
For the first time in her life she was unconscious of her surround- 
ings, of her bodily emotions—her soul had awoke and gone forth 
upon a journey of its own. 

All night she lay there on the floor with her eyes fixed and 
vacant, seeing nothing of the prison walls, or of the faint daylight 
that slowly stole in barred lines down upon her through the 
window. All her past life passed slowly before her eyes, minute 
details that she had long forgotten springing out into clearness 
and pressing themselves upon her brain. In the pitiless light 
that escapes through the chinks of the confines of the other world, 
Phil saw her actions in this world brilliantly illumined, the 
hidden motives laid clear, the secret springs of action disclosed— 
the selfishness, the sin, the hardness of heart, and the brutal 
desires all uncovered and revealed in the glare of the light of 
God, and not of man. 

It was a record to appal even the stoutest. Phil was strong of 
fibre, but her very soul shrivelled and shrank before it. And of 
all the fearfulness that pressed in upon her, one thought was the 
worst—it was at an end. There was no place for repentance, no 
means afforded for any setting right, no restitution to be made; 
all was over and done with: her life was at an end. 

All day she remained in this stupor of horror and despair, 
lying passive when placed upon her bed, even eating and drinking 
when ordered to do so, but with no apparent consciousness of 
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what she did. So quiet was she that when night came on the 
woman laid herself down to rest, feeling that her charge would 
no more attempt the mad struggle for liberty. 

So into the second night after her condemnation Phil passed, 
and as the darkness fell upon her aching eyes, and in the quiet 
that surrounded her, the sense of her situation came more vividly 
before her. Death was staring her in the face. The fate of 
others that had given her such keen delight of living was to come 
upon her, and she would be as the heavy motionless lumps that 
she had seen let down by aching arms upon the death-stone under 
the lichgate of St. Mervain Church. 

She wondered dully whether the authorities would let her 
parents have her body, or should she be buried with horrid 
secrecy in prison-yards among the bones of criminals. The 
thought stirred her but little. It did not matter much to her 
what became of her body after she had left it. She loathed the 
thought of death and decay so thoroughly that could she have 
been utterly consumed with fire on the moment of her decease, it 
would have pleased her best. 

“ And have my ashes scattered to the winds,” she thought, “as 
they did with Saint Somebody or other. I wonder what he 
thought of it ?” 

She started up in her bed. If death was the end of all things, 
how was there any consciousness remaining? She drew her 
breath and listened ; a sigh seemed to pass through the room: it 
was but the sound of the wind moaning in the barred corridors 
and the corners of the house-tops. She turned with a shiver and 
hid her face in her hands. How often had she heard the wind 
moan in that way among the hills at home, and then when it went 
sobbing out over the gray breakers, had heard some old fisherman 
remark to another that the dead sailors were uneasy to-night, 
and there would be a gale. 

Was it as the fisher-folk believed, and did the spirits of the 
dead ride upon the storm? Shuddering, she recalled the awful 
legends that haunt the Cornish coast, of wreckers and smugglers 
condemned to work out their redemption in the scene of their 
former villainies. She had paid no attention to such tales before, 
when in the flush of her health and strength; now they came 
upon her mind with awful distinctness. 

Strange that in her newly-awakened state the idle tales of 
superstitious folk took more hold upon her mind than the 
Christian truths that had been so carefully impressed upon her by 
her father! Phil’s was essentially a pagan nature that judged of 
all things by the eye and ear and the sensuousness of physical 
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nature. The old wives’ stories of howling spirits and deep curses 
appealed to her sense of the fitness of things more than Christian 
tales of faith in the unseen and a deep dependence on the love of 
God. To Phil there was no God, only herself to be guided by. 

That brief struggle against the stone and iron that hemmed her 
in had taken all the fight out of her. She was conquered by 
forces whose power she could understand; they were stronger 
than she, and she submitted, not patiently, but with the dull sub- 
mission that follows upon absolute conviction of useless effort. 
She had not even much resentment against Lord Fairford. They 
had engaged in a game of skill, and he had won. She would have 
won if she could. 

The wind, rising with gathered strength, moaned and shrieked, 
and tore past her window in a fury. Phil shuddered and cowered 
against the wall. Should she be cast forth upon the gale, a mere 
wail of endless suffering—a voice of pain, and nothing more? 
The fear of death which had been so terrible to her changed into a 
deeper and more enduring horror. What if she were not able to 
die, to be compelled to go on for ever a mere speck of suffering 
unable to cease to exist. 

Turning her face to the wall, with the bitter tears coursing 
down her face, Phil made the first prayer of her life, and it was 
for death. 

“Oh, only let me die!” she moaned. “Kill my soul as well as 
my body. Let me cease altogether. Do not cut me asunder; it 
is too terrible! Kill my soul as well as my body. Let me die; 
let not death be only the beginning of what is more awful than 
death. God, you who can make a soul can destroy it. Kill mine; 
kill it for ever. I ask nothing more ; only let me die altogether.” 

With a moan and a rattle the wind gave a sudden lunge at her 
window. In the agony of her fright Phil raised her voice to a 
shriek, then cowered, trembling, against the stones as the awful 
silence dropped back upon her from the walls. None heeded the 
ery, not even the drowsy woman in the opposite corner. Such 
sounds were not infrequent in the condemned cells. 

Cowering and frightened, Phil crouched sobbing against the 
wall, stripped of all that had seemed best and dearest to her in 
the world, praying with broken heart that the one gift she had 
valued above all else might be taken from her too, and that she 
might be allowed to die. 

That was her one terror now, that she might not be able to die 
—might be forced to go on living. She had no confidence now 
that she was so near to the boundary, that death would be the end 
of all things for her. Feebly she tried to realise in her mind 
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what the severance of soul and body would mean to her. The 
awful nakedness of the stripping off of the fleshly body gave 
her an agony of loneliness. ‘I'he idea of being cast out naked, 
shuddering, bodiless, stung her like a whip. 

“Tf only Icould hide!” she cried to herself—get away anywhere 
out of sight of God. If only there would be somebody to speak 
to me! but to be so horribly alone, without even a body to cover 
me up with, I cannot, cannot bear it!” And she dashed her hand 
upon her head until the gold of her wedding-ring cut the tender 
skin, and a drop or two of blood stole over her forehead. 

She sat quite still as the warm drops trickled down her face, 
holding her left hand pressed under her right upon her bosom. 
Something was there that had struck a flash of light upon her 
soul. It was her wedding-ring. 

The full meaning of the sacrament of which that ring was the 
symbol seemed suddenly revealed to her. Her marriage had been 
to her not a sacrament, not a means of grace, not even a binding 
together of two souls in one. She had never had any real 
communion of feeling with her husband, never loved him—had 
tricked and deceived him from the very first, and despised him. 
Her marriage had been but a step in the ladder of her ambition. 

Now in the condemned cell the real and inner meaning of it 
burst upon her with the vividness of the opening of a closed 
chamber of light on a dark night. She saw what the ceremony, 
of which she had taken so little account, had been to her husband ; 
that the vows taken by him on that occasion had been more to 
him than. life or death ; how his whole being had been permeated 
with love for her and loyalty to her. Until that moment she had 
never thought of what her husband’s love was. Love to her had 
meant lust, or a foolish and silly fantasy that quickly burnt itself 
out. That it should be a quality of the soul, Divine in its origin, 
and ending in God, she had never had the faintest conception of. 
The mighty and deathless force it is was revealed to her now. 
Wilfrid, her husband, had loved her so that for her sake he had put 
off the dearest of all earthly possessions, the body itself, and had 
become a thing of spirit and shadows, had entered that unknown 
and terrible region, from which the bravest quake, for love of her. 

She cowered under the weight of all that he had felt for her ; 
her worthlessness awed her. He who had been so contemptible in 
her eyes was now so infinitely her superior, that she covered her 
eyes in shame, and crouched trembling like a beaten dog upon the 
floor. In the land where all things are revealed he must know 
how worthless she was, realise what he had been too loyal to allow, 
namely, that she was vile and utterly valueless. 
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Yet even at the bottom of her self-abasement there trembled a 
hope, feeble at first, growing by degrees stronger—if he had loved 
her even to death, he could not quite hate her now; some lingering 
tenderness would remain in him. He would be merciful; he had 
always been so patient, had Wilfrid, with all her faults. He who 
had braved death for her would not give her up. 

She stretched out her arms to the sky’s blackness, and moaned 
his name. He would not forsake her, her own true husband. 
She loved him now, loved him with all her soul. Surely he would 
greet her in that shadow-land, meet her among the flitting spirits, 
and know that at last he who had loved so much was loved in return. 

“He will save me from God,” the poor pagan girl wept as she 
hid her face in her arms again. ‘I cannot, cannot stand all alone, 
without even my body, before Him. Wilfrid will be with me, 
will take care of me, will forgive me, will make excuses for me. 
He who loved me to death will not forsake me after death. I 
don’t want God; I want one of my own human kind. I don’t 
know God; I know my husband. Oh, my darling, if you will be 
with me I can bear it better!” 

And, sobbing and moaning, Phil rocked herself in her anguish 
to and fro. In the morning the warder found her lying asleep 
upon the floor, the tears upon her cheeks, and her left hand under 
her cheek, with the wedding-ring pressed close to her mouth. 

Phil’s first awakening had come to her; of the Divine love she 
had yet no conception. It was the first upward movement of her 
undeveloped soul that she could realise and believe in an earthly 
love. 


Cuarter XXXVIII. 


“You must let me see you home,” Lord Roscarrock said to Mr. 
Ferrars at the door of the prison. 

The old man looked at him with a bewildered air. 

“T must stay by my child,” he said ; “I cannot leave her.” 

“You cannot sleep here; you must go back to your lodging for 
the night. In the morning I will make every inquiry for you.” 

“To be hung by the neck,” Mr. Ferrars said, looking fixedly at 
his companion; “my own child, my wife's favourite child—and so 
young and so sinful!” 

His voice died away in horror; laying his thin fingers on the 
younger man’s arm, he with feeble steps, tottered into the cab 
that was in waiting for them. Lord Roscarrock gave the direc- 
tion to the driver, and not a word was spoken until they reached 
Mr. Ferrars’ lodging. Lord Roscarrock helped him up the stairs 
to his one room. 
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“There are the others to think about,” he said, trying to rouse 
him from the stupor of horror into which he had fallen. 

“Yes, the others,” Mr. Ferrars said, raising his head and looking 
at his guest in a dull, helpless way. ‘I promised to telegraph.” 

“T will do that for you. That is, if you think it well to do so. 
The telegram will not get there until very late to-night. A letter 
will reach them the first thing in the morning, and in a letter the 
news can be broken more gently, and the hopes of a reprieve 
dwelt upon.” 

“A reprieve!” cried Mr. Ferrars, starting up; “do you mean 
that there is any hope of a reprieve?” 

“As long as she is alive there is hope of that. I will not say 
the chances are great. The evidence was very close and damning ; 
still, there is this mystery about Lord Fairford.” 

Mr. Ferrars stopped him by an angry gesture. 

“You do not believe in the letter?” Lord Roscarrock asked in 
surprise. 

Mr. Ferrars sat down, and shaded his eyes with his hand. 

“ How can I believe,” he said hoarsely, “that Phil’s dealings 
with Lord Fairford are such as would bear the light? The poor 
misguided young man had something of which we know nothing 
to make him miserable enough to kill himself. Phil owns with 
her own lips that she wrote a letter to this man beside her 
husband’s dead body. Can I believe that after this she would 
hesitate to make any statement that would serve her own 
advantage ?” 

“But, surely,” urged Lord Roscarrock, “if she were merely 
lying, she would lie to more purpose. A clever lie might have 
helped her ; this, if not true, is so utterly foolish.” 

Mr. Ferrars shook his head. 

“The Lord can turn our own weapons against us,” he said; 
“she was deceitful to her husband, and she is caught in the toils 
of her own weaving, my poor, erring child! God in His goodness 
grant that the slaying of her body may be the salvation of her 
soul!” and the unhappy father buried his face in his hands in the 
anguish of his soul. 

“Will you write to Mrs. Ferrars, or shall I do so?” asked Lord 
Roscarrock after a few moments’ pause. 

“‘T will write; she had better hear the truth from me. Poor 
soul! poor soul! God will be good to her if He slays her before 
the day comes. Her life is bound up in Phil.” 

“Had she not better come to London? she will wish to see 
her.” 

“She is not fit to come alone; Gabrielle cannot leave the 
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children to come with her. I know not how to leave my child in 
her impenitence even to fetch her mother. It is my wretched 
duty to try and prepare my poor girl for her fate. You talked of 
& reprieve; it is my duty to act as though no reprieve were 
possible, for who can tell how soon now her soul may be required 
of her ?” 

“Tf you;will allow me, I will go and fetch Mrs. Ferrars the 
moment I have set things going, in conjunction with Mr. 
Hollingshead, for a reprieve. I can go down to-morrow night, 
and bring her back the next day.” 

“You trouble yourself too much about us,” said Mr. Ferrars, 
with a heavy sigh; “what have I done that my race should be 
accursed? The sins of my youth lie over-heavy on me. I am 
made a curse and a reproach among my fellows.” 

Lord Roscarrock rose and bent over the stooping figure. 

“T love Gabrielle,” he said simply; “I live in the hope that 
some day she will love me and be my wife.” 

Mr. Ferrars raised his head, and looked at him in astonishment. 

“ You must be mad!” he said; “her sister will be hung.” 

“T trust not; but that has nothing to do with my love for 
Gabrielle. I have spoken to her; she takes me as a friend, but 
nothing more.” 

Mr. Ferrars stared at him in a bewildered and hopeless way. 

“T only tell you this now,” Lord Roscarrock went on, “so that 
you may feel assured that everything connected with your family 
is of the most intense interest to me, and that nothing I can do 
for you or them is any trouble to me. If you will allow me to 
escort Mrs. Ferrars here, I will do it with the same care and 
pleasure as if she were my own mother. I do not ask for any 
answer now. I simply tell you my feelings about your daughter, 
and I trust you will give me the permission to act as if 1 were 
your son all through this dreadful time. Afterwards I leave 
everything to you and Miss Ferrars, and I will take exactly the 
position you assign me. For the present let me act for you as if 
I were a son of your own;” and he stooped a little lower and took 
one of the thin hands in his. 

Mr. Ferrars still looked at him with that piteous, vacant stare. 

“T cannot think,” he said at last; “I seem to see heaven and 
hell close before my child, and the terror of my soul is that she 
will fall into the nethermost pit before I can rescue her with my 
own soul, if need be. I believe you mean to be kind. If you 
will bring my poor wife, the sight of her mother may break down 
‘ my child’s hardness. She must love her mother; she has ever 
been her mother’s favourite child.” 
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“Thank you,” said Lord Roscarrock. “I will go; do you 
write to them to-night. I, too, will send a line to Mrs. Ferrars, 
telling her my hopes of a reprieve.” 

All the next day Lord Roscarrock busied himself over the 
necessary business of setting the petition for a reprieve in order. 
In the evening, after having seen Mr. Ferrars once more, he left 
for Cornwall. He arrived at his own home about breakfast-time. 
He did not start at once for St. Mervain, for he did not wish to 
get there before lunch. He would walk there in the afternoon, 
and order his carriage to come there in time to take Mrs. Ferrars 
and himself to the up-mail at six o’clock. He had asked her to be 
prepared for this in his note to her. 

It was a rainy day, misty and lowering—a regular wet autumn 
day. Lansladron woods were oozing at every pore; water dripped 
from the branches, and rose in little spurts at the pressure of 
every footfall. He could not see the hill-tops, so thick was the 
fine damp mist in the valley. When he came down into the 
Porth the wind from the sea drove the spray inland, and left the 
bare sands clear and bleak. Far out, at the end of the Porth, the 
angry gray breakers came tumbling with white crests over the 
seaweed-covered rocks. 

“There is a low tide to-day,” he said to himself. ‘The great 
cavern must be dry; had this been in the summer time the beach 
would be lively with tourists; as it is, not a single soul is in 
sight.” 

He stopped and strained his eyes upon a distant spot of pale 
colour that flitted among the rocks. At first he thought it was a 
seagull, but it was too large for that. In another second he saw 
that it was a woman—a woman, clad in a light gown, with yellow 
colour about her head. She was clambering at a frantic speed 
over the rocks before the entrance to the great cavern, sometimes 
falling, then rising, and pressing on again, seemingly in eager 
haste. Just outside her the gray breakers thundered upon the 
rocks; in a very few minutes they would be dashing over the 
rocks the woman clambered on, and their roar would be echoed in 
the walls of the great cavern. 

Lord Roscarrock set off at a run down the beach. The cavern 
was fully half a mile from where he stood; he would not suffer 
himself to think, to reflect that but one woman in all the world 
had that long, slender figure and that golden head. The idea 
was too horrible; all his thoughts must go to his legs, whatever 
happened afterwards; he must reach the cavern before the sea 
came in. 

Loose heavy sand retards the runner’s speed a good deal, but 
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in a very few minutes Lord Roscarrock came to the entrance of 
the cave. At first he could see no one among the great boulders 
that choked its entrance. In frantic haste he climbed among and 
ever them as best he could. Then he saw her coming down the 
sandy slope at the cavern’s mouth on the other side of a great 
pool that lay between him and it. That she had been through 
this pool was evident, for she was wet from head to foot; her 
dress clung about her limbs, and her long braids hung down her 
back dripping with water. She held a child in her arms—one of 
the twins—who, with his arms clasped about her neck, seemed 
too frightened even tocry. Like a spirit she looked to her lover 
as he caught sight of her, and her face lit up as his cry came 
across to her. 

“Oh, take him, take him from me!” she cried, as he dashed 
through the pool to come to her. ‘“ Damian is here somewhere, 
and I cannot find him.” 

“You go back,” he said, “and I will look for him;” but before 
the words were out of his mouth, she had placed Cosmas in his 
arms and darted back into the cave. The next moment he saw 
her run wildly out through a second outlet that the cave had, 
and that opened upon a further recess among the rocks, the 
approach to which was quite cut off, save by this means. 

He followed her as quickly as he was able, but she rejoined him 
before he left the cave, and Damian was in her arms. 

“Quick! quick!” she said, “the waves are coming into the 
pool; they will be round the rocks in a moment!” 

What she said was quite true; the great gray breakers were 
rolling into the pool, and at every surge the pool wavered and 
tossed. In the uneven footing of covered rocks the foot might 
slip at any moment, and once down it would be no easy matter to 
stand again. The water was up to Lord Roscarrock’s shoulders 
as he struggled on, but he held the child well up. He rushed 
through, and placed the child upon a rock; then came back to 
relieve Gabrielle of Damian, for, incommoded by her clinging 
clothes, she had not been able to get on so fast. 

“Give him to me!” he cried; “the weight will make you 
fall.” 

As he spoke she stumbled and fell. He caught the child, and 
would have caught her, but she pushed his hand aside lest he 
should not be able to sustain the child and herself. He clutched 
at one of the long braids of her hair, as the swell of the waves 
swept it past him, and so got his arm about her. As the swell 


passed away, she found her feet, and in a few seconds they were 
on the rocks. 
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“Follow me,” he said, seizing both the children in his arms. 
“No, you shall not carry either of them; follow me, and hold 
on to the rocks if a wave comes, so that you are not swept into a 
crevice.” 

Terribly uncertain was their footing on the slippery masses of 
seaweed, over which the gray of the waves was undulating. 
Twice they cowered when a breaker dashed over them, but 
neither time were they swept off, for the sea on that day was for 
that coast a fairly quiet one. At last they stood upon the sands, 
and the danger in one sense was over; for though the sea comes 
up with mighty quickness over the level Porth, until it reaches 
the quicksands in the middle, a fast walker need have no fear of 
being caught. 

Both knew this danger, and both pressed on until the rocky 
cliffs left off and became sandhills, easy to the foot. They 
climbed the lowest of these, and now well out of the reach of the 
tide, which was fast covering their footsteps, they sank upon the 
sand to rest. 

The children were crying loudly, as, frightened and wet, poor 
little things! they well might do. Gabrielle took Damian in her 
arms as they sat down, and in a quick, nervous way began to 
wring the water out of his long, fair hair. 

“TI could not have saved him but for you!” she said, with 
a sob; “I could never have got through the pool with them 
both.” 

“Tell me how it was,” he said; “were you caught by the 
tide?” 

“No, no,” she said—then looked around her in a frightened 
way—oh, poor mamma! poor mamma! did you meet her 
anywhere ?” 

“No,” he said, surprised at her question, for he knew Mrs. 
Ferrars rarely left her house; “I saw no one on the beach.” 

“Then she has gone home? I must go and find her,” 
Gabrielle cried, half rising; and then, sinking down again, she 
looked up in his face, and said piteously: “I cannot walk; wiil 
you take the children home for me? they will catch cold.” 

“T cannot leave you here,” he said; “tell me what has 
happened—did the children get caught in the cave ? ” 

She shuddered, and pressed Damian’s face to hers. He had 
never seen her so excited or so beautiful. Her eyes shone like 
stars; her face was quivering with emotion. 

“T must go,” she said; “I must go and find her, and I must 
take the children home.” 

She tried to rise, but sank down again; she was half fainting, 
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but she made another effort, and with the help of his hand rose. 
Ske had to cling to his arm for support for a moment, for the world 
seemed reeling around her; he did not dare to put his arm about 
her waist for more than a second, as she reeled. As she recovered 
her balance, he drew her hand within his arm in a quiet, brotherly 
fashion, not showing by one look or gesture how the contact with 
her thrilled his every nerve. 

Without any further words, they moved slowly up the un- 
dulating sandy hills, the children clinging to her skirts still 
sobbing with fright and cold. She stopped once, and, with her 
wet handkerchief, wiped the tears from their faces, and kissing 
them bade them see who could run home the fastest, and tell the 
others that they had been caught by the tide. The little faces 
brightened, and her calm voice stilled their nervous fear; taking 
each other’s hands, they trotted on in front, Gabrielle telling them 
not to stop or they would catch cold. 

“ But for you,” she said, softly turning her tearful eyes upon 
her companion, as, after the children had gone on, her assumed 
calmness gave way; “but for you they would have been 
drowned,” 

“ How did they get there?” he asked. 

Her face flushed, and she bent her eyes upon the ground; she 
would have withdrawn her hand from his arm, where he had replaced 
it, but he would not suffer her to do so; and she was conscious 
also of her inability to walk without help. 

“You ought to know,” she said, in a low voice; “for you saved 
them. Mamma had left them in the cavern.” 

“Good God,” he said; then stopped, for she went on. 

“Since poor Phil’s arrest, mamma has never been quite as she 
used to be. Her one thought is Phil; all day she talks of her, 
and half the night as well. She fancies, poor mamma, that you 
have taken her away somewhere and hidden her. After papa’s 
letter yesterday, she seemed stunned and quiet, and I hoped she 
would get a little rest; but this morning, while I was dressing 
Thecla, she took the twins and went out of the house. I went to 
look for them as soon as we found them gone. On the downs just 
now I met mamma, and she told me she had hidden them in 
Lansladron Cave away from you. I was only just in time to get 
there. But for you we should all have been drowned, for I could 
never have got them both through the water.” 

He pressed her hand closer; he felt it tremble on his arm. 
How intensely he longed to be able to do, or say, anything that 
could comfort her; yet to offer his whole life, and his heart’s 
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worship would only add to her present trouble. The best he 
could do for her was to efface himself and his feelings. 

“This is very sad,” he said, “but not hopeless: when your 
mother sees Phil, all these fancies will vanish. We must cheer 
her with the hope of a reprieve. There is always hope of a 
reprieve in a case of circumstantial evidence, you know; and 
Lord Fairford may still come forward.” 

“That dreadful man!” she said, in a tone of horror. 

“ Yes, it seems so, doesn’t it? Yet let us give him his due! he 
may be abroad—ill, a thousand things may have prevented him 
from even hearing of her arrest. I for one, unsuccessful as I have 
been, do not despair of finding him; and I have great hopes of 
getting a reprieve. To further that, I must get back to-day. Do 
you think your mother will go quietly with me. 

“T think so if we can make her understand that she is going to 
Phil, Please do not mind what she says to you; she may 
reproach you—say dreadful things. We are all nearly mad with 
grief, but poor—poor mamma is worst of all!” and Gabrielle 
burst into a passion of sobs and tears. 

“Oh, Phil, Phil!” she sobbed; “if only they would hang me 
instead of Phil. Death was the one thing she feared, poor Phil. 
It seems so cruel, so wicked to cut her off. Oh, how can men be 
so cruel; how can God bear to see us suffering so!” 

“Don’t,” he said, pressing his hand on her hand that lay on 
his arm; “don’t, I can’t bear to see you weep. Don’t give up 
hope yet. It is more than I can bear to see you in such misery, 
and not be able to help you.” 

His voice shook with pain ; his eyes glowed like fire—the sight 
of her suffering seemed to madden him. 

“You make me doubt in God,” he said, hoarsely: “to see you 
in such undeserved pain.” 

“ Hush, hush!” she said ; “it is Phil we must think of. Oh, if 
God is only drawing her to Himself by this trial, how thankful we 
should be for our pain. Phil has not been good; I think somehow 
that her soul is like the life in a grain of wheat, lying there ready 
to be brought forth, and prisoned in the husk still. This may be 
God’s way of wakening her; the one thing Phil fears is death. 
The shadow of it may be her salvation, for I cannot believe that 
God will let her be killed for a crime she never committed: but 
oh, if it had only pleased Him to punish me instead. Poor Phil 
—poor Phil!” 

They were crossing the downs now in sight of the Vicarage 
house. As they neared it, the children in front of them turned 
and came running back. 
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“ Gabrielle,” said little Cosmas, pressing close to her side, “I 
am afraid to goin. Mamma is at the window.” 

Lord Roscarrock lifted the child in his arms. 

“JT will take care of you and Damian,” he said; “ we will let 
your sister go in first, and tell your mother that we are coming.” 

A forlorn group they looked, indeed, with their soaked andé 
dripping garments, and wet hair. Gabrielle was without any out- 
door covering; her hair hung in long, dripping plaits down her 
back; her clothes clung to her limbs. Lord Roscarrock was 
without a hat, and his coat was split all down the back. 














